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SCENE IN WASHINGTON STREET. 

Our artist, Mr. Hill, has here sketched for us a scene of every- 
day occurrence in Washington Street—in the midst of a crowd of 
vehicles and pedestrians, a poor omnibus horse has missed his 
footing on the slippery pavé and fallen, but not “like Lucifer, 
never to rise again.” Of course the occurrence creates an excite- 
ment—anything that disturbs the regular routine of street life and 
checks the flowing tide of circulation, a “muss,” or a “ diffikilty,” 
as they say in Gotham, is sure to be the nucleus of a temporary 
gathering and a temporary excitement. The ladies pause to look 
on and sympathize with the fallen; street loafers, to make sugges- 
tions and comments; gentlemen, to offer advice with hands in 
their pockets; and practical men, to help and not to talk. A 
fallen steed is always a quiet patient, though he may have the 
blood of a child of the desert in his veins. The operation of 
sitting on his head is always a part of the regular performance, 
entrusted to some hero of unusual intrepidity, though generally a 
work of supererogation. Divested of his harness, a broad circle 
is cleared, and then the pony with a frantic struggle sets himself 
upon his pins again. The knowing ones examine him, and if his 
“withers are unwrung,” he is again invested with collar, traces, 


etc., and has a fair prospect of dying, like Macbeth, “with harness 


on his back.”’ It is a popular fallacy that omnibus horses live in 
harness, like’ the London cab-horse. The animal that enlisted 
Mr. Pickwick’s sympathies “lived at Pentonville when he was at 
home.” But then that was “werry seldom,” for he was rarely 
taken out of harness for fear of his falling down ; but by means of 


a “precious big pair of wheels” on the cab and a sharp check- 
rein, he was kept up to his work. We do not mean to insinuate 
that our omnibus horses bear the faintest resemblance to the sorry 
nags, of which the Knackers are defrauded by the London cab- 
men, and who are followed habitually by hungry dogs, waiting 
for the time when they will be knocked in the head, and cut up 
into dainty tit-bits for “Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart—little dogs 
and all.” Our omnibus horses are generally fine animals, and 
though they are put through a large amount of hard work, still 
they are well-fed and well-groomed, and are driven with care and 
judgment. However, the “Biography of an Omnibus Horse, 
written by Himself,” would reveal a large amount of trial and 
hardship ; and his end is painful to contemplate. Dismissed from 
the omnibus service, he may drag out a painful existence for a 
few years, and then end his days at Brighton, and go “to the 
dogs,” as many a broken down man goes, metaphorically. These 
omnibuses are still a leading feature of Washington Street, in 
spite of the horse cars. They are a modern invention, too, of 
comparatively few years’ date. The first one that made its ap- 
pearance in the street created as much of a sensation as the steam- 
carriage, which lately made its appearance in¢Broadway, New 
York, and which, we believe, has proved perfectly manageable, 
and bids fair to be a success. For our part, we should not be sur- 
prised to see steam cars introduced as an ordinary. means of loco- 
motion, thus saving an immense sacrifice of horseflesh. It would 
add another striking change to the many which Washington Street 
has undergone, even in our day. We can remember this street 


| 


winding its way, under more names than one, towards Roxbury 
lined mostly with low, wooden houses and stores. An occasional 
brick block, not many years ago, was an exception to the general 
style of architecture. Not a few old houses of Revolutionary date 
still stand on either side of the way—like Ticknor, Fields & Co.’s 
bookstore at the corner of School Street—time-honored landmarks, 
bringing out in strong relief the palatial structures of iron, granite 
and freestone, that are rising now on every side to mark the pro- 
gress of luxury and wealth. Even “ye antiqve book-store” in 
Cornhill, that literary treasure-house of the brothers Burnham, 
finds itself so old-fashioned and out of the way, that it has resolved 
to move itself into Washington Street, and take a fashionable 
garb as fine as any of its neighbors. There is enough, however, 
left to tell us of the past of Boston. There is the Old State House 
—esto perpetua !—and the Old South Church, of which we have a 
glimpse in our picture. These venerable edifices call up memo- 
ries of a different style of promenaders from those which now oc- 
cupy the sidewalks—of ladies in brocade and shoes higher-heeled 
than those of modern dames—of gentlemen with three-cornered 
hats, and scarlet velvet coats with gold buttons, and laces and 
diamond buckles. A few withered relies of those brilliant days 
are very fond of lecturing the rising generation on extravagance 
of dress; but there are many old wardrobes and clothes-presses 
extant, the contents of which, if exhibited, would perhaps silence 
Old America on that score, and show that our predecessors were 
as liable to the charge as those who have followed them on the 
stage of life—indeed, outdid them in parade. 
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LIFE SCENES IN THE GAY CAPITAL. 


A TALE OF STIRRING TIMES. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PLOTTERS. 


We desire to hasten the flight of time when speaking of the 
father Jacques, whom we left closeted with M.Calonne. The 
result of that interview was, that the priest did not again visit the 
lawyer, nor make any further inquiries concerning the affairs of 
the Sieur de Beaugarde. The secret plottings and schemes which 
occupied him so much during the whole winter, so that he could 
not even find time to report to Gustave, we shall leave entirely 
out of this history. In fact, we shall only visit Father Jacques on 
the morning when he received the intelligence from Paris that 
Gustave Garnot had been chosen a member of the National 
Assembly. 

“Jt is impossible!” exclaimed he, as he came to this passage in 
the bulletin which he had received while still at his morning meal. 
But the description was unmistakable, and the priest was forced 
to believe that even what was impossible had really come to pass. 
He finished his breakfast hastily, and he had no sooner done so 
than he sallied into the street, and directed his way to the house 
of M. de ——. This gentleman was hardly dressed when the 
priest unceremoniously made his way into his private room, and 
began at once to relate the news which he had just himself read. 

“ Well, and you know this M. Garnot?” inquired M. de ——. 

“ Unfortunately, I am too intimately acquainted with him.” 

“ How ?” 

“He will think himself ill-treated by me.” 

“You have not previously made him proposals ?” 

“Not by any means ; I have thought him worthless, and I have 
made him contribute, without his consent, a good round sum of 
francs to dur cause.” 

“ What! is he rich, then ?”’ 

“ He is not worth a sou, but that, he will say, is because he is 
robbed.” 

“TI do not understand you.” 

“You will understand if you reflect whence was derived the 
sum which our agents paid to the deputy—” 

“Ah! this M. Garnot is the person to whom that money was 
willed by the Sieur de Beaugarde.” 

«The same.” 

“And to whom you did not account for it.” 

“Precisely.” 

“ Well, I am certain that the intention of that loyal gentleman 
would not have been carried out by giving his property to a revo- 
lutionist and a sans culotte. It is much more patriotically dis- 

of.” 

“Yes; but we have now to encounter an obstacle in treating 
with him, and inducing him to come over upon our side.” 

“ He must be watched ; we must ascertain his weakness.” 

“But if none is discovered ?” 

“Then he must share the fate which we are preparing for the 
rest.” 

“Ah! then he could not certainly demand an account. That 
would relieve me from anxiety.” 

*< What other news have you received ?” 

“Our plans are succeeding admirably. I have a despatch from 
M. Calonne, who is in Paris, and he reports that we have already 
gained Mirabeau, the deputy from Aix, who only awaits a favor- 
able moment,—that Barnave hesitates, and that several others of 
the patriots only desire to be purchased at a higher valuation than 
we put upon them.” 

“Magnificent! Then you say that M. Calonne is in Paris?” 

“He must immediately be directed to put spies upon this new 
deputy ; we shall secure him to our side out of pity for his youth, 
since otherwise he must suffer as a traitor.” 

“ Certainly, M. Calonne shall be properly instructed.” 

“When will you despatch a budget for Paris ?”” 

“The moment that we have consulted with some other of our 
friends.” 

“ Well, shall we meet to-night, then ?” 

“If it suits you.” 

“To-night let it be. And now you, who have breakfasted, I 
presume, must excuse me, since I have not.” 

“J ask « thousand pardons.” 

“Jt is unnecessary. Adieu, then, till to-night.” 

From the conversation of these plotters, it is easy enough to 
see what has become of the interests committed by Gustave to the 
care of Father Jacques; and further, that M. Calonne, who was 
to be made the protege of the young deputy, is acting quite a dif- 
ferent rolé, Let us venture to inquire into the whereabouts of this 
individual, who is said to be in Paris, and who is there engaged 
in such a delicate business. - 

It does not suit the purposes of M. Calonne to be extremely 
conspicuous, since he might possibly be subjected to unpleasant 
questioning. His plan is to live in a popular quarter, and in 
order still further to conceal, industriously to ply the trade of 


patriot, and denounce the” aristocrats who are always plotting. 
This plan has thus far been so successful, that M. Calonne has 
escaped, not only without suspicion, but with the laurels of tri- 
umphant back-stairs diplomacy. Of course, in the plan of the 
ploffers, no deputy, however insignificant, was to be overlooked, 
since he had, at any rate, a vote to dispose of ; and therefore Gus- 
tave, on his return to the National Assembly, was the immediate 
subject of calculations. 

The lodging occupied by M. Calonne was, in fact, in the same 
street with that in which Gustave resided, and not only was it in 
the same street, but it was so near that if an individual had a 
mind to watch, he could easily distinguish the persons who en- 
tered at the porter’s lodge of either. M. Calonne had.already 
taken observations upon this point, and was well satisfied that he 
knew the appearance of every individual who frequented the 
house. When, therefore, despatches arrived from London direct- 
ing his attention particularly to the young deputy, he was already 
quite well prepared. . 

The first thing which occurred to Calonne was to invite the 
confidence of some person resident in the same house with Gus- 
tave; and it struck him that the old woman, whom he had at 
intervals seen issuing from and re-entering at the porter’s lodge, 
might be made a serviceable instrument, if he could but succeed 
in introducing himself to her good graces. A Frenchman cannot 
be Jong in inventing an excuse for speaking to a lady, even if she 
be old and ugly; and the spy soon had the opportunity for which 
he was anxiously watching, to perform an act of gallantry for 
Madame Carreau, which procured him the entree to her lodging. 
He was already on this comfortable footing when the daughter of 
Farmer Gregoire made her appearance at the hotel ; and, more- 
over, under the assumed name of Herbois, he was a witness of the 
marriage ceremony of the deputy Garnot with the young Char- 
lotte. This gave him all the facilities which he desired, and from 
that he kept his employers and colleagues fully informed of every 
little foible which Gustave exhibited and every motion which he 
made, the latter being, of course, entirely unconscious that his 
actions were the subject of such observations. 


M. Calonne, or rather Herbois, since it is only by that name he 
is known to the deputy, became a frequent visitor at the lodging 
of the latter, and by professing the most patriotic sentiments, suc- 
ceeded in gaining his confidence to a great degree. One day, 
accidentally encountering each other in the street, the spy took 
occasion to join the deputy in his walk. They proceeded along, 
arm in arm, conversing upon various topics, when they meta 
female, apparently young, and though plainly dressed, evidently 
of superior condition. She was, however, closely veiled, so that 
her countenance was undiscernible; but an accidental movement 
of her hand, by which her veil was drawn aside, suddenly revealed 
features of the most extraordinary beauty. Struck by a sudden 
emotion, Gustave stopped as if he had been arrested by a shot, 
and forgetful of politeness for a moment, stared with an eager 
gaze upon the countenance of the fair passenger. Her eyes en- 
countered his for an instant, and then fell in modesty and timidity, 
while she hastily again adjusted her veil over her face, and hur- 
ried along, though with an uncertain step, as if she were doubtful 
of her own purpose. 

“ Mon Dieu!’’ exclaimed Gustave, when he had recovered from 
his sudden trance so as to be able to speak ; “do you know that 
female, Herbois ?” 

* Certainly it is not madame, your wife,” replied the latter, with 
alaugh. “One would imagine that you were not a Benedict.” 

“IT am not disposed to trifle,” said Gustave, in tones which con- 
vinced his companion that such was really the case; “ but I have 
seen that countenance only once before, and I have a portrait 
which it alone resembles. If you will not tell me who it is, I will 
turn and follow her, since I am determined to know, if it is 
possible.” 

“ You will not commit so foolish an action,” answered Herbois, 
“ because I think I can inform you that only the Count de Bell- 
isle has a daughter who possesses so much courage and so much 
beauty. It is the daughter of an aristocrat with whom you have 
fallen in love.” 

The deputy made a movement of impatience. 

“You are exceedingly free in your suppositions,” he exclaimed. 
“ Unless you desire to provoke me, however, you will say no more 
concerning my falling in love with any female. That does not 
come from the education of a good citizen.” 

As the young deputy, in a tone of reserve, gave utterance to 
these words, they arrived at the door of the house in which he 
resided, and without inviting Herbois also to enter, or even mak- 
ing the further inquiries to which he desired answers, he knocked 
at the door, which being opened, he made his way directly to his 
lodging. He did not return with accustomed warmth the kiss 
with which he was greeted by his young wife; but he threw him- 
self at once into a seat, after first turning the portrait, with whose 
history the reader is acquainted, with its face from the wall, so 
that he could look upon it as he sat. Charlotte watched this pro- 
ceeding with some curiosity. 

“ What is it,” exclaimed she, with the smallest negree of pique, 
“that you see in this picture whieR interests you more than your 
wife? You embrace me coldly, after you have been away half 
the day, and then when you come in, you sit and gaze, without 
saying a word. Is it possible that you begin to love a painting 
better than you do me ?”” 

“No, my dear Charlotte ; that is not true.” 

“ Perhaps, then, this painting has an original ?” 

“ Yes—it is the original which I have just seen.” 

“ Ah, and that is what distracts you? Well, I shall learn that 
you have not given me your whole heart.” And the eyes of the 
young wife suddenly filled with tears. 


“You are wrong, ma chere; I love’ you alone,” said Gustave, 
rising and throwing his arms about his wife, who stood pouting. 

“Then if it is so, you shall burn this portrait,” said she, return. 
ing his caresses. 

“No; it is worth a sum of money,” said Gustave. 

“I do not care for that ; I wish to burn it,” insisted Charlotte. 

“Tt has cost me a good deal of labor,” urged Gustave. 

“That does not matter; you will burn it to please me,” con- 
tinued the wife. 

“But why should it please you?” asked Gustave, a little 
petulantly. 

“ There, you are getting angry!” exclaimed she, letting her 
head fall upon his shoulder. 

“You are unreasonable to say so,” replied the husband, in a 
still more petulant tone. 

“And you are equally unreasonable to resist my wish,” ex- 
claimed Charlotte, tearfully. 

“Tt is only a picture of which you are jealous,” said Gustave. 

“But you confess you have just seen the original.” 

“ Well, and if I have—” 

A knock at the door interrupted this speech, which was pitched 
in a tone of considerable irritation. The visitor was Madame 
Carreau, whose entrance put a timely end to this matrimonial 
scene, which was growing serious. Madame Carreau was not 
exempt from the curiosity of her sex, exhibited more strikingly at 
her age; she surveyed the young couple, therefore, with the keen, 
searching glance of her gray eyes. 

“What, my children! has anything happened that you are 
looking so glumly this afternoon? You have not already begun 
to quarrel ?” 

Gustave cast a half abashed look upon his young wife ; his con- 
science immediately reproached him for getting angry with so 
affectionate a creature. Nevertheless, he said nothing, and Char- 
lotte buried her face again upon his shoulder. 

“If that is the case,” continued Madame Carreau, “ you shall 
be friends again instantly, because I have a packet for monsieur, 
which undoubtedly contains good news, since it is quite large, and 
has come from London. The porter, without doubt, mistook my 
chamber for that of a young man.” And the old woman laughed 
heartily at the idea which suggested itself to her. At the same 
time she handed a small bundle to Gustave, the direction upon 
which he instantly suspected to be in the hand of the friar Jacques. 

“Ah, this runaway priest has at last thought it worth while to 
tell me what he is about!” exclaimed the deputy, as he broke 
open the seal. 

“The package is certainly not from one of the other sex,’’ said 
the old woman, with a curious smile, as she directed her eyes to 
the countenance of Charlotte. The latter blushed, as she encoun- 


tered the meaning look of Madame Carreau, and turned her own 


glance in the direction of the painting which had come near caus- 
ing trouble. 

Gustave, who was somewhat interested in ascertaining what 
had become of the hopes excited by the singular bequest of the 
Sieur de Beaugarde, begged permission to devote himself for a 
moment to the packet, and seated himself to the perusal of its 
contents. The old woman watched his countenance while he was 
thus engaged, without, however, appearing to interest herself. 


In fact, Gustave had finally received some intelligence from 
Father Jacques, though this intelligence was not certainly of the 
most satisfactory kind. His letter was long, and filled with excuses 
for the delay which he had manifested ; he accounted for this by 
pleading the embarrassing and difficult nature of the pursuit, and 
the dislike he felt to troubling Gustave with the uncertain and 


complicated details, preferring, as he said, first to satisfy himself . 


whether there was really any ground for the supposition that the 
Sieur de Beaugarde actually did possess any estate which he was 
capable of bequeathing. He had long since come to the conclu- 
sion, he stated, that the poor gentleman must have been quite 
insane; that no such property existed as that which he had be- 
queathed, and that even the story relating to a certain M. Calonne 
and the Count de Bellisle was also nothing more than a fantastic 
imagination of the unfortunate gentleman whose wits had suffered 
by imprisonment. This conclusion, he further said, had been 
arrived at after the most assiduous and unremitting search, which 
had occupied a great deal of time, and placed him to a very great 
expense, for which, however, he should make no further claim 
than the young man’s generosity would readily allow to be just. 

“Ah, then, I have only contracted a debt instead of acquiring a 
legacy !”’ exclaimed Gustave, as he finished reading the letter. 
“This is ungenerous of M. de Beaugarde. Let me see; it cost 
me—but I will not ask how many francs I paid to bury the poor 
gentleman ; only, he should not have treated me thus, after it.” 

“Of what are you talking?” asked Charlotte. 

“ Of nothing, except this, that this package should have brought 
me a fortune instead of putting me in debt to the friar Jacques as 
much as he pleases to ask,” returned Gustave. 

“ Then here is another calamity !” exclaimed the young Char- 
lotte, anxiously. ‘Are you not already too poor to be vexed with 
more perplexities? But the good father will not be inexorable.” 
And the young wife threw back the curls from over her face, and 
looked tenderly into her husband’s eyes, with her hands laid affec- 
tionately upon his shoulder. 

“T do not know whether the good father will be inexorable or 
not,” returned Gustave. 

“It is possible that I can offer you some consolation,” inter- 
rupted Madame Carreau, who all the time had scarcely taken her 
eyes from off the countenance of the deputy. 

“You?” exclaimed Gustave and Charlotte both at once. 

“ Certainly ; would it be so very wonderful, then?” asked the 
old woman. 
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Gustave looked as if he was about to reply that it would astonish 
him somewhat; but instead of that, he contented himself with 
allowing the grateful Charlotte to express her pleasure by impul- 
sively embracing the skinny but good-natured old woman. 

“Ah, but, my child,” said the latter, “it is monsiear alone who 
can do the service which may be profitable to him; and monsieur 
does not say anything.” 

“QO, it is a proposition you have to make!” ejaculated Gustave. 

“T only point out to you a path which is much more profitable 
than any other,” said Madame Carreau, fixing one of her search- 
ing glances upon the deputy. 

“TI am still incapable of understanding you,” exclaimed the 
latter, with a puzzled look. 

“ There should be no one present but monsieur when I explain,” 
said Madame Carrean, glancing furtively at the bewildered Char- 
lotte, who began to suspect her. 

“Tt is impossible, then, for me to listen,” replied Gustave. 
“ What is improper for madame to hear, is also improper for me,” 
he added, gallantly. 

“ Consider, then, if you would not do better to serve the king, 
than to associate with the revolutionists, the miserables !” suggest- 
ed the old woman, her gray eyes twinkling with a sudden flash. 

The astonished deputy stared at the speaker, as if he were still 
doubtful whether she could propose treason to him, and his eye 
kindled and his countenance flushed at the suspicion. 

“ What! are you, then, in the counsels of the plotters?” asked 
he, with both wonder and indignation in his tones. 

“It is not treason to retain one’s love for one’s king,” retorted 
Madame Carreau, with a little vehemence of spirit. 

“ But it is a crime to plot treason against the nation,” exclaimed 
Gustave. 

“You misunderstand me,” said the old woman; “I simply 
offer to show you a way in which you can better yourself; I do 
not urge you—I first wish you to satisfy yourself that it is right.” 

“ Well, my silence answers you, madame; I do not wish to be 
any more violent with a woman,” said Gustave. At the same 
time he rose from a seat which he had taken, and bowed with 
great politeness to Madame Carreau, who presently withdrew. 


Here were new subjects of reflection for the young deputy, and 
the encounter he had had in the street, and which had so agitated 


” 


_ him as nearly to produce a rupture between him and his wife, was 


forgotten for the time. He now for the first time began to suspect 
that designs upon him were entertained in some quarter ; it was 
easy to see the direction from which they came, though, of course, 
he never for an instant suspected the good father Jacques of hay- 
ing a complicity with them. He believed without any question 
the relation and explanation of the wily priest, and did not even 
think of instituting any inquiry for confirmation of his story. In 
fact, the young deputy, careless of money, would have missed a 
much nearer chance of wealth with the philosophy of quite an 
indifferent person. Happy and light-hearted even in poverty, his 
only cares were for his confiding Charlotte, and the nation. 
The same evening, the spy—M. Calonne, or Herbois, whichever 
name you please,—visited the lodging of Madame Carreau. He 
entered the house with all due caution, since it was not his pur- 


" pose to allow the deputy to suspect that he had any plots with the 


old woman. Another person this time accompanied him. This 
individual was a person of about the middle age, dressed in the 
ordinary plain garb of a citizen, and wearing a look of humility 
upon his countenance which was somewhat belied by the sharp 
and restless movement of his small, piercing black eyes. The 
latter person, we say, entered with the spy the chamber of Madame 
Carreau, to whom he seemed to be unknown. 

M. Calonne immediately presented him to the old woman, how- 
ever, as the father Jacques, from the Convent les Capuchins, but 
who had just returned from a temporary visit in London. 

“ Madame Carreau,” added Herbois, ‘is acquainted with our 
plans, and will aid them all that it is in her power.” At which 
information the priest expressed his unfeigned satisfaction. 

The old woman related the event and conversation of the 
afternoon. 

“This is not at first sight encouraging,” remarked Father 
Jacques, musingly ; “ but then it is not to be expected that he will 
yield at the first attack. Even if he does not possess too much 
virtue—bah ! that is an amusing idea—he would wait for the 
highest offers. But it is impossible that he should be more vir- 
tuous than the rest of the world.” 

“Tf you will permit me to say it,” interrupted Madame Car- 
reau, ‘it is impossible to approach him with money, like the rest 
of the world.” 

“ Diable! what shall we tempt him with, then?” exclaimed the 
priest. ‘Does he wish to be made head dauber of pictures to his 
majesty? In that case, it will be easy to gratify him. Well, he 
must be again attacked,” added Father Jacques; “and if you fail, 
my good woman, why then we must try some other appliances.” 

We shall not follow the schemes through the tortuous windings 
of their intrigues; it is enough to give the reader a general idea 
of the plans in which they engage the es. An event occur- 
red, however, a short time subsequent to the conversation between 
the deputy and Madame Carreau, which entirely disconcerted the 
plot of the conspirators, and for the present relieved Gustave from 
importunity. The Marquis de Favras, who, next to a still more 
distinguished personage, was most prominent in the well-laid 
schemes of the royalists, was suddenly arrested on suspicion of 
his intentions, and condemned by the Chatelet of Paris to be ex- 
ecuted, which sentence was fulfilled. ‘This event, which threatened 
the like fate to the others engaged in the same enterprise, suddenly 
drove M. Calonne to his concealment, and the father Jacques to 
precipitate flight, back again to London, where he had not to 


apprehend anything. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE COUNT OF BELLISLE. A MIDNIGHT ARREST. 


Curistorne St. Yves, Count de Bellisle, was, as the name 
and title import, a noble of France, one of the very few who dis- 
dained to join the crowd of emigré, who, almost upon the first 
symptoms of disorder, flocked to Coblentz and elsewhere, in order 
to escape the proscriptions of the revolutionists. The count did 
not participate in the intrigues of the court, nor make any con- 
cessions to the populace ; he simply remained in his hotel as usual. 
We say as usual, but the count so far yielded to circumstances as 
to reduce his equipage, and live in the simple style of a citizen. 


The hotel of the count was situated in the most aristocratical 
quarter, where, as the revolution progressed, he found himself 
almost alone. His peers were either not to be found in France, or 
they were to be foand wearing the Phrygian cap of liberty. The 
count, proud as the rest of his order—though, as we said, discon- 
necting himself from the outside movements,—bestowed his active 
sympathies only upon his youthful daughter, the lovely Madeleine 
St. Yves. This young lady, whose age was not more than eigh- 
teen, and who had already begun to ornament the circles of society 
when the revolution broke out, now lived in seclusion with the 
count, her father, and watched with trembling, from her window, 
the events which were going on. 

The count had enemies, as was natural; among the rest, M. 
Calonne, whom the friar Jacques had filled with suppositions 
grounded upon the legend of the Sieur de Beaugarde, entertained 
certain feelings towards the count, not, possibly, of the kind 
which we are commanded to cherish. In consequence of this, the 
spy, whose opportunities were the best, took advantage of them to 
induce a suspicion in the minds of the royalist ranks that the 
count was disloyal, which suspicion was strengthened by his inac- 
tivity, and his failure to identify himself with the schemes of his 
order. Irritated at this apparent want of loyalty to the king, the 
imperious Marie Antoinette, one day, just previous to the appre- 
hension of the Marquis de Favras, sent a summons for the Count 
de Bellisle to appear at the palace, with the design of reproaching 
him upon his shortcomings, and compelling him to share the dan- 
gers which surrounded the throne. 

It happened that on this very day the count was seriously indis- 
posed, so much so, indeed, that it was an impossibility for him to 
venture out. But knowing the disposition of the queen, and feel- 
ing assured that this really good excuse would be regarded only 
as a pretext, the count’s physical suffering was increased by this 
reflection ; he was in a perplexity from which he could think of 
no means to extricate himself. In this dilemma, his daughter, 
who shared on being made acquainted with his anxiety, suddenly 
took a resolution. It was to seek for herself an audience with the 
queen, and endeavor to exculpate her father. At first the 
count would not listen to this proposal; he would rather suffer 
under the displeasure of the queen, than to expose the youthful 
Madeleine, unprotected, to the rough contact of a street filled with 
the rude populace. The courageous girl, however, insisted that 
she should be allowed to undertake the mission. The count at 
last yielded to her persistent importunity. 


Dressed in the plainest and most unpretending costume which 
she dared to assume in going before the august presence of royal- 
ty, Madeleife took her way with hasty steps towards the Palais 
Royal, hoping for protection from insult from her modest garb 
and manner alone. It was while returning from this errand that 
she encountered the young deputy, together with M. Calonne, and 
experienced the possibly somewhat rude stare which the former 
bestowed upon her. Prepared to fear everything, she drew her 
veil still more closely over her face, and quickened her walk, until 
she arrived, almost exhausted by her haste, at the hotel of the 
count. 

“Well, my daughter,” said he, as she entered his chamber with 
a flushed but downcast look. 

“ The queen is still angry,” ejaculated Madeleine, in a choking 
voice, while she leaned down over her father’s couch to press a 
kiss upon his forehead. 

The count gave expression to a sigh. 

“Ts it possible that she can doubt a noble of the house of St. 
Yves !” exclaimed the count, with a vivid flush lighting his eyes, 
and an impatient movement exercising his hand. 

“ She will not believe that she has not reason,” replied Made- 
leine. 

“That is because she is not acquainted with the history of 
France,”’ said the count, spiritedly. 

“It is your silence which induces her suspicion,” rejoined his 
daughter. 

The count reflected for a moment. 

“And now I am not in a condition to remove it,” said he, at 
last, with an, expression of discontent. ‘ Will she not even be- 
lieve you, then ?” 

“No. She wishes to see you engaged in the defence of the 
king ; that alone will prove to her that your loyalty is unchanged.” 

The count again mused, with a painful expression upon his 
features. 

“ Suspected by my sovereign, and, of course, hated by the sans 
culottes,” muttered he, giving the latter words a contemptuous pro- 
nunciation ; “confined to my bed with illness, and only my daugh- 
ter to defend me ; this, then, is my situation. Well, I shall not 
become a baby, to whine; I shall simply wait till this fever goes 
away, and then—” 

The count did not pronounce what would result when his fever 
left him, but he compressed his lips and reflected. It was evident- 
ly his determination to effect a change in some respect, if that 
were possible—at any rate to attempt something. 

Madeleine sat down by the bedside of her father, and while the 


latter cherished stern thoughts, her heart swelled with sorrowful 
and foreboding emotions. This seat she occupied, with only occa- 
sional intervals of absence curing the long and solitary hours of 
the evening, until the clock which graced the room began 
to mark the approach of twelve. She was unwilling to leave him 
so long as he remained in a wakeful mood, and might demand 
something, since no one else was at hand to nurse him. 

She was startled at this hour by a loud and importunate knock- 
ing at the door of the hotel; the blows resounded through the 
whole house, and seemed to proceed from some person, or persons, 
who was determined to be admitted at any cost. The young 
Madeleine trembled at these ominous sounds, which did not fore- 
bode a peaceful visit ; she was alone with the invalid count, and 
a single domestic, whose fidelity, at a time when everybody was 
suspected, was certainly not of a kind to call for implicit confi- 
dence. She started up, and listened with shivering anxiety to 
ascertain if the porter attended upon the door; but she could 
hear no movement between the impatient and rude assaults which 
were made upon it, and which seemed to threaten a violent en- 
trance. Distracted with fright, she made a motion as if to go 
herself to answer the summons, but her courage failed her as she 
reached the door of the chamber; she only locked this, and re- 
turned, trembling, to the bedside. ‘The count raised himself, and 
wrapped a coverlet around him. 

“My pistols—they are upon the escritoire!” he exclaimed ; 
“hand them to me.” 

The frightened Madeleine hastily obeyed. The count received 
the weapons, which were already loaded, and endeavored to lift 
himself upon the floor. 

“What are you about to do?” exclaimed Madeleine, distract- 
edly. ‘You will expose yourself to violence ; do not, I beseech 
you!” She seized her father’s shoulder, and forcibly prevented 
him from effecting his purpose. Even the slight strength of the 
young girl was enough to overcome his wish. 

At that moment, a thundering crash announced that the visitors, 
whoever they were, were not disposed to wait for any tardy at- 
tendance ; the door yielded to the force employed againstit. The 
count and his daughter listened with breathless anxiety to the 
rude steps and loud voices of men who were traversing the apart- 
ment. They approached the chamber of the invalid. A violent 
shake of the door succeeded an attempt to draw back the latch, 
and rough voices demanded instant admission. Madeleine shrunk 
tremblingly into the arms of her father. 

“Tt is necessary to open the door,” said he, attempting to 
release himself. 

“You shall not undertake it,” exclaimed she, courageously. 
“T will myself face the intruders.” And mustering all her reso- 
lution, she hastily unlocked and threw open the door, and flew 
back again to the bedside of the count. 

The chamber was instantly entered by three rough-looking men, 
in coarse blouses, and armed with short pikes ; they advanced un- 
ceremoniously into the middle of the room, with threatening ges- 
tures. The count hastily cocked and raised a pistol, but the fore- 
most ruffian struck it down with his pike. 

“It is useless to conceal yourself, or to attempt resistance,” said 
he, ferociously. ‘You are,” he added, reading from a paper 
which he drew from his blouse, “ Christophe St. Yves, quondam 
Count de Bellisle ?” 

“It is true,” proudly returned the count; “ but I demand—” 

“T arrest you in the name of justice,” interrupted the ruffian, 
who seemed to lead the others. “Come, no words, but dress 
yourself instantly, unless you desire to go in your undress 
uniform !”” 

And the ruffian gave a coarse laugh at what he esteemed a piece 
of wit. 

“T desire to know for what crime you presume to arrest me,” 
said the count. 

“Tt is a great presumption, then, to arrest a traitor!” exclaimed 
the ruffian, with another sarcastic laugh. “ We have already ex- 
ecuted a marquis, and here is a count who calls it presumption to 
arrest him. Is not that amusing, comrades? It is all very well, 
monsieur ; but since the nation has abolished nobility, you are no 
more than the rest of us. So come along, without any more inso- 
lence. Come!” 

The ruffian laid his hand roughly upon the shoulder of the 
count. 

“He is unable to go; he has a violent disease,” interrupted 
Madeleine, in frightened tones. ‘‘See! he is too weak to rise.” 


“Ah, he has the disease of treason!” replied the ruffian; “he 
is not too feeble to conspire. That excuse will not answer, 
citoyenne.”” 

“ He has only to-day refused the queen herself to go out,” urged 
Madeleine, gaining courage from the desperate situation of her 
only protector. “He will die if he is taken into the street!” she 
added, beseechingly. 

“ You are very pretty, citoyenne,” said the ruffiam,.in answer, 
releasing his hold of the count, and turning his attention upon the 
fair hut trembling girl, who shrank closer to her father. “It is 
possible that even Louis Capet has placed his lips against that 
handsome face,” continued the intruder, rudely attempting to imi- 
tate the example which he supposed. 

The unprotected girl prevented him by a hasty movement of 
anger and disgust. 

“ Beware, citoyenne!’”’ exclaimed he, fiercely; ‘‘ for even that 
white neck of yours may come under the knife.” 

“Touch her at your peril!” ejaculated the count, grasping again 
one of his pistols. ‘‘ Wretches! it is possible that I can walk; 


lead me, then, where you are commanded. But you have an- 
nounced no commission to insult a defenceless female. 
will accompany you.” 


Come, I 
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ate Where, then, can I go to serve you?” earnestly asked Made- 
ne. 

“TI do not know,” answered the count, with a melancholy look. 
“O, why should they arrest you at all?” exclaimed the nar | 
girl, bending her head, until her beautiful but disordered hair fel 
upon the neck and breast of the count. “You have done nothing 
to deserve this ; I know it,” she added, in tones of grief. 

“T do not know who is my accuser,” said the count; “but I 
know that he is a villain!” heexclaimed. “It is well known that 
I have done nothing.” 

“ They must, then, finally permit you to leave this wretched 
dungeon,” uttered Madeleine. 

“They will permit me to leave it, certainly,” replied the inva- 
lid; “but it may be for the guillotine, that I shall be permitted to 
esca' ” 


a 0, father !” exclaimed the young girl, in agony, throwing her- 
self upon his breast. 
At this moment, the key of the cell grated harshly in the lock, 


=. and the door opened to admit a person whom neither the count 
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“The young one will follow soon enough,” 
muttered the sans culotte, with a surly impre- 
cation. “It is true, however, that we have 
jie no order which concerns the citoyenne. Well, 

» then, do not take time to curl your hair; we have al- 
| ds ready wasted time enough upon an aristocrat and a trai- 
)? tor,” he added, addressing the count, who arose with 
© difficulty, and with his feeble strength threw about his 
| person what was absolutely necessary. 

“Twill go with you, my dear father!” exclaimed 
Madeleine, embracing him, distractedly. 

“No, ma fille; you must not,” calmly but tenderly 
returned the count, warmly returning the embrace. 

“T can share your prison,” pleaded she, “and I shall dic unless 
I know that you are cared for, my poor father!” 

The hot tears filled the eyes of the desolate girl, and her voice 
choked with emotion. The count leaned over and whispered 
something in her ear. The ruffians rudely interrupted this com- 
munication. 

“Come, no more conspiracies,” exclaimed the leader, “or we 
shall be obliged to take you both, at any rate, to the Conciergie. 
Are you ready, citizen St. Yves ?” 

“Yes; I will follow you,” replied the count, pressing fondly in 
his arms the fragile form of his daughter, who clasped him, weep- 
ing frantically. 

e tore himself away, finally, as his captors would wait no 
longer, and walked with a proud though faltering step between 
them, in the direction of the chatelet, whither they conducted him. 
In a brief time, he found himself within the walls of the prison, 
and lodged in the narrow and uncomfortable cell of a prisoner, 
without even a couch worthy of the name, upon which to repose 
his feverish limbs. Leaving him to reflect upon this disagreeable 
and sudden change from kis hotel to a dungeon, and that, too, 
while scarcely able, through illness, to support himself during the 
walk, we will return to the hardly less unfortunate and miserable 
Madeleine, deserted and unprotected in her father’s house. 

Obedient to his whispered injunction, she had only accompanied 
him to the door, when she flew to her chamber, and_ threw herself 
upon a couch in an agony of grief. In this situation she finally 
fall asleep, though even then she did not forget her affliction ; and 
the daylight, which awoke her, presented the picture of her deso- 
lation still more vividly before her eyes. 

The last injunction of the count was, to seek for some method 
for his deliverance. This request was influenced as much by a 
fear for the safety of his daughter as himself; and the first refliec- 
tion of Madeleine, as soon as she could reflect at all, was, in what 
direction she should look for the means of restoring the count to 
freedom. With her youth and inexperience, it must be confessed 
that she has a difficult task, which might puzzle one much older 
and wiser. The most obvious expedient of the young girl was to 
proceed directly to some person who possessed influence, and en- 
deavor to interest him in her behalf; but she knew no person to 
whom she could thus address herself in this emergency. She 
remained in this perplexity for several hours ; she finally resolved 
to seek her father in his pris- 
on. Habiting berself in the 
coarsest garments upon which 
she could lay her hands, she 
undertook to precure admit- 


tance of the gaoler to her 
father’s cell. The official 


finally yielded to her urgent 
importunities, and surlily 
granted her the boon she 
asked. 

The count, ill and enfee- 
bled, was asleep upon his 
rough couch when his daugh- , 


ter entered the cell. She did 
not awake him instantly, but 
sat down upon the edge of 
the bed, and with hot tears 
in her eyes, gazed upon his 
feverish and troubled counte- 
nance. But aware that her 
visit could not be of long 
duration, she leaned over to 
imprint a kiss upon his lips ; 
this aroused the wretched 


isoner to the sight of his 
lovely byt distressed daugh- 
ter, and to the consciousness 
of his miserable condition. 
The count heaved a sigh 
which came from the depths 
of his heart; he returned the 
look of tender solicitude with 
which she regarded him. 

“ You are imprudent, m 
daughter, to venture into suc 
a place as this,” said he, 
anxiously. 

“There is no place into 
which I conld not venture to 
visit my own father,” re- 
turned eine, affection- 


ately. 
“You can do me no good 


here,” replied the count, “and 
you may expose yourself to 
msult.” 


nor his daughter knew at first appearance. The door again closed 
after him, and the steps of the jailor were heard retreating down 
the passage. The intruder stood for a moment, and bestowed a 
keen, impudent glance upon the frightened girl, who had arisen, 
and then directed his attention upon the invalid count. The lat- 
ter turned his head with an effort to meet the gaze of the other, 
and spoke in a cold and distant tone. 

“ You are intruding, sir. Permit me to ask what commission 
you have to execute? Otherwise, I do not solicit the honor of 
your company.” 

“ Ah, I beg pardon of monsieur and mademoiselle, if my com- 
pany is not desired,” answered the intruder, with a studiously 
polite obeisance. ‘“ But it is necessary, sometimes, to endure dis- 
agreeable visitors. Monsieur le count was also unpleasantly in- 
truded upon last evening.” 

“Do you come here to insult me?” angrily asked the count. 

“On the contrary, I come here to communicate to monsieur le 


_ count a piece of intelligence,”’ replied the other. 


“Well, what is this intelligence, then, if I may ask *” impa- 
tiently interposed the count. . 
“It is possible that it, also, may be disagreeable,” parlied the 


ger. 

“You prolong your stay, which is more so,” exclaimed the 
count. 

“Tf that is so, I will gratify you,” replied the intruder. “Lis- 
ten, then, if I on f beg you to do so. Monsieur le count is pro- 
bably aware that he is arrested upon the charge of treason to the 
nation ?” 

“T know that it is false !’’ answered the count, vehemently. 

“But monsieur le count does not also know who it is that ac- 
cuses him,” suggested the stranger, with a shrug of the shoulder 
at the other’s ejaculation. 

“T am sure that he is himself a traitor; that is all which I 
know,” exclaimed the count. 

The stranger gave another shrug of his shoulder, and contorted 
his countenance with an expression which was intended for a 
smile He continued : 

“ That person is not yet accused. Well, monsieur le count may 
gratify himself by beholding this traitor ; it is 1 who have had the 
presumption to do this.” 

The count turned upon him a look of scorn and contempt. 

“This sight, then, should gratify your revenge,” said he, per- 
mitting his eyes to rest upon the slight and trembling form of the 
bewildered eleine. 

“It is not revenge—it is justice for which I ask,” resumed the 
intruder. 

The count remained silent. 

“ Listen, monsieur le count. You have been called thus, and 
under this title you have enjoyed the favors of the court and of 
fortune. Well, what will you say if I assert that I have the docu- 
ments which prove myself to be the rightful Count of Bellisle ?” 

The speaker threw a triumphant glance, as he said this, upon 
both Madeleine and the count. 

“You!”’ almost shricked the latter, with an expression of un- 
mitigated astonishment and scorn at the other’s audacity. “Let 
me beg the favor of your name, then.” 


“Tt is undoubtedly Christophe St. Yves,” replied the stranger, 


with cool effrontery. “ But here I choose to be known simply as 
M. Herbois.” 
The count again measured M. Herbois—for the intruder was 
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no other than the individual whom the 
reader first knew as M. Calonne, and next 
under the other designation, the royal spy 
P and the professed patriot,—with a glance 
of thorough disdain, and then said : 
~ “Well, M. Herbois, perhaps I may ask what you 
you will do with these documents, which prove such 
a miracle ?” 

_ “Certainly,” replied M. Herbois. “ Since the na- 
tion has decreed the abolition of nobility, they are no 
longer of use; I simply demand reparation for the 
injury you have done me.” 

that reparation ?” 

The royalist spy cast a flashing and ardent look u 
Madeleine, and advancing towards the bedside of 
swered, in a low but firm voice: 

“That reparation is the only one you can afford me—it is the 
hand of your daughter.” 

Madeleine uttered a slight ejaculation of fear, and shrank back 
upon the couch. The eyes of the count flashed angrily and fierce- 
ly, and his frame quivered with convulsive emotion. 

ad Villain ! base-born wretch !” exclaimed the count, vehement- 
ly, “if I were able to stand, I should know how to answer your 
audacity. Leave instantly the presence of her whom you insult!” 

“Is this, then, the answer of monsieur le count ?”’ queried Her- 
bois, calmly, glancing from one to the other. 

“ Have dy the presumption to expect any other?” replied the 
count, with fiery indignation. ‘I will a 1 to the jailor if you 
do not instantly leave us. Wretch! villain!’ he exclaimed, un- 
able to control the vehement outburst of his feelings. 

“Tt shall be as monsieur le count pleases,” returned Herbois, 
without emotion. “ But is it possible that he remembers his situa- 
tion ? 

“I desire no further parley; I simply command you again to 
leave the cell,”’ said the count. 

The door was at this instant re-opened by the jailor, who came 
to interrupt the interview of Madeleine with her invalid and im- 

risoned father. M. Herbois turned on his heel with a studied 

w to both, and departed without saying another word. The 
official accosted Madeleine, who fell again upon the breast of the 
count, and sobbed as if her heart would break at this new shape 
which his danger and her own had assumed. 

“Come,” said the jailor, roughly ; “there has been enough ot 
this hypocrisy. You have stayed too long already. You must 
leave the prison, unless you also wish to become an inmate.” 

He touched her rudely upon her shoulder. She arose reluctant- 
ly, and covering her grief-stricken countenance with her veil, per- 
mitted herself to be shown out of the cell, when, with hurried and 
trembling steps, she directed her way back to the deserted house 
of the count. The latter, refusing the coarse fare offered him by 
his jailor, and exhausted by the excitements of the hour and the 
night previous, sank helpless and hopeless back upon his rude 
couch, to indulge in the most terrible forebodings. 

We will follow the steps ot M. Calonne, as = left the prison, 
and directed his steps towards 
the lodging of Madame Car- 
reau. ‘This royalist spy and 
schemer was, it must con- 
fessed, not greatly disappoint- 
ed at the result of his inter- 


view with the count; but that 
fact did-not at all decrease 
his hostility towards the un- 
fortunate victim of one of his 
private plots. 

It is true that the count 
had been arrested on the de- 
nunciation of M. Calonne, 
made in his character of sans 
culotte : that individual walked 
the pavement, therefore, after 
leaving the prison, with con- 
siderable self-satisfaction at 
the degree of power which he 
age in both his real and 

is assumed character. It 
was undoubtedly an evidence 
of his sagacity and successful 
cunning. 

It may be supposed that 
the spy had formed a ho 


less attachment, from sight, 
with the lovely Madeleine St. 
Yves. This would be to 
make a mistake. He was 
simply ambitious ; he was in- 
capable of feeling any ten- 
derer sentiment. An alliance 
with a family so noble as that 


of the count, might give him 
an increased importance ; that 
object gained, the px i 

of such a lovely creature be- 
sides, was a matter certainly 
not of repugnance, but simply 
of indifference—the only state 
of mind of which he was ca- 
pable, for he was quite unsus- 


ceptible of any higher emotion 
than that of utter selfishness. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 395.] 
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COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION. 

In our article upon this meritorious and triumphantly success- 
ful institution in the last number of the “ Pictorial,” we alluded 
to its purchase of the famous Dusseldorf collection of paintings 
from the former proprietor, Mr. Boker. These pictures cost orig- 
inally more than a quarter of a million of dollars, and form by 
far the most valuable collection of paintings ever exhibited in this 
country. Some of the choicest gems of the gallery were exhib- 
ited at the Atheneum in this city two or three years ago, and 
elicited universal admiration. In the hands of the Cosmopolitan 
Art Association, these pictures, the poorest of which is above 
mediocrity, forms a fund on which the managers will draw for 

rizes to be distributed, that will find their way into the remotest 
parts of the country, and may thus awaken many a latent and un- 
suspected genius to the high pursuit of art. We present on this 
and the preceding page a series of representations of the exterior 
and interior of the Dusseldorf Gallery, 548 Broadway, New York, 
showing, serially, the east room, west gallery—the west room, west 
gallery, the interior of the principal room, with Powers’s marble 
Greek Slave in the distance, one of the prizes for distribution in 
January, the central room of the west gallery, the reception room, 
and the entrance from Broadway. All these rooms are crowded 
with paintings. This important property passed into the hands 
of the Directory of the Cosmopolitan Art Association, by pur- 
chase from Mr. Boker, in June last; and it now constitutes part 
of the resources of the institution. The price paid—one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars—though a very large sum of money, is 
still believed to be less than its real value. Its cost to the origi- 
nal proprietor was over two hundred and thirty thousand dollars! 
This alone will serve to give the reader some idea of the charac- 
ter of this magnificent collection, whose influence will now be 
materially enlarged by the part it is to play in the affairs of the 
Association. The outlay made to attain it could only have been 
appropriated by the Directory in the full assurance, Ist, that it was 
the wish of the public that the purchase should be made, to pre- 
vent the collection from re-shipment to Europe; 2nd, that the 
cause of art in America would be largely benefited by the reten- 
tion of these pictures in our midst; 3d, that the Association would 
receive, in return, solid benefits, by way of a zealous and widely 
extended patronage. After a possessorship of four months, the 
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Director’can say they see 
nate no reason to regret their 
steps in the matter. The 
_ encou ing expressions 
aoe made ty the a by the 
public at large, and by subscribers in par- 
ticular, give assurance, not only of renewed 


‘iN Confidence, but also of renewed zeal in be- 
half of the Association, It is impossible to 


give the reader who has not visited the gal- 
lery any idea of the variety, general excel- 
lence, and pleasing character of the collec- 
tion.” The Dusseldorf school aims at truth- 
fulness to nature and life; and no school 
which has gained a recognition ever finished 
up pictures with such exquisite perfectness. Not the smallest 


leaf, the faintest impress of light and shade, the most unmarked 
color, the most usual or unusual development of form, escapes 
attention—all is wrought out with a precision and beauty in many 
instances truly wonderful. We do not propose, in this place, an 
argument on the propriety of this rigid adherence to physical 
fruth ; we note the fact, and say that the art lover may travel the 
world over to find what is more pleasing, more fit for study, more 
worthy of patronage than these D dorff pi ‘There is 
in them every variety of subject, and treatment, and expression. 
Adherence to truth and nature has produced no mere formalism, 
nor coldness, nor barrenness in language and conception, as is 
apt to be the case with those who rigidly reproduce nature ; but, 
bringing to bear a generous spirit of enthusiasm, a profound love 


of the beautiful, and the inspirations of true genius, the artists at 
the head of the Dusseldorf Academy have elevated their work to 
a standard of high excellence and true dignity. This will be ap- 
) we to all who make this purchase their study. Lessing, Leutz, 

ildebrandt, Hasenclever, Auchenbach, Steinbruck, Schrodter, 
Bewer, Gude, Sohn, Camphausen, Carl @lasen, Hubner, Volk- 
hart, Sonderland, De Leuw, Van Oss, Schroeder, have all con- 
tributed several pictures cach, giving the walls the impress of the 
stately galleries of the Old World which contain so many pictures 


from the old masters. Besides these there are pictures on the 
lists, from twenty or thirty other eminent artists of Dusseldorf, 
whose names, though less familiar to the public than those above 
mentioned, are yet honored in Europe, where their works are val- 
ued highly. Taking the whole together, we have an art-gathering 
which must please all tastes, no matter how fastidious. Such is 
the gallery which has fallen to the possessorship of the Association. 
We should mention that the “Martyrdom of Huss,” one of the 


Dusseldorf pictures in this collection, actually cost $16,000, and 


there are many others costing from $5000 to $6000 in the gallery, 
all of which will be distributed to subscribers. The statue of the 
Greek Slave, originally purchased by the Association, and drawn 
as a prize by Mrs. Kate Gillespie of Pennsylvania, was put up at 
auction at the Merchants’ Exchange in New York, and re-pur- 
chased by the Association for the sum of six thousand dollars, a 


< 


much larger price than that originally paid, and illustrating two 
important facts, the liberality of the Kaocation, and the increas- 
ing value of the works it distributes. No property rises so rap- 
idly in value as works of art. It is one of the settled rules of 
conduct, adopted by the Directory, to make no re-purchases of 
premiums awarded to subscribers ; but, in this instance, an excep- 
tion had to be made in deference to the known wishes of the com- 
munity. The objects and purposes of the Association are well 
set forth in the “‘ Cosmopolitan Art Journal,” a handsome quar- 
terly publication of large quarto size, to be enlarged and vastly 
improved for the coming year, illustrated in the style of the Lon- 
don Art Union Journal, and embellished with steel engravings, 
which alone will be worth the price of subscription. The Direc- 
tory propose to give it for one year, and the engraving “ Manifest 
Destiny,” and a season ticket of admission to the art galleries, 


. and a certificate in the annual awards of works of art as premi- 


ums—all for three dollars—inducements unparalleled in the liter- 
ary history of this country. Encouraged by the liberal success of 
former years, the Directory, early in 1857, commenced operations 
in the most liberal and vigorous manner. Two purchases, as we 
have seen, the Dusseldorf Gallery and the Greek Slave, cost 
them 186,000 dollars, though the property acquired may be fairly 
valued at $300,000. The Art Journal enlargement was resolved 
upon. It was evident from the success which had attended the 
publication that the majority of the members of the Association 
would look with favor upon its entering into a wider field of use- 
fulness. Every means were at the disposal of the Directory for 
making the publication deeply interesting and positively valuable. 
They therefore determined to avail themselves of these resources, 
and put forth the Journal as a candidate for favor with subscri- 
bers, making it creditable in every —s and worthy of consid- 
eration. The features proposed to engrafted upon it were : 
beauty of illustration, by steel and wood, from the hands of the 
best engravers in the country—literary excellence of a very supe- 
rior character—the most careful typographical arrangement, and 
printing upon beautiful paper expressly prepared for it; render- 
ing it at once unique, valuable and beneficent in its influence, and 
taking the lead in uniting in its pages the best of art with the 
purest of literature. A new engraving was ordered. It is called 
“Manifest Destiny,” and is, in every respect, a five dollar picture, 
which, having the plate in their possession, 
the Directory are enabled to furnish upon 
the terms stated hereafter. The list of 
magazines was enlarged by the introduc- 
tion of Emerson’s and Putnam’s combined 
Monthly, and the Atlantic (Boston) new 
Monthly, ete.—thus offering to subscribers 
still greater facilities in their choice. 
These features for the year having been 
resolved upon, in addition to those of past 
ears, were partially announced in the 
Leptember number of the Art Journal. 
The response already made promises the 
most brilliant year in the history of the 
Association—the number of subscribers be- 
ing already greater —— times than at 
this time last year. This shows how little 
the late financial disturbance affects the 
prosperity of institutions grounded, like 
this Association, in the mental necessities, 
the cyugetiis and the best interests of 
e. The Directory are, therefore, 

now prepared to offer the following bene- 
fits and indacements to subscribers for the 
current year: Ist. For three dollars paid, 
the subscriber is entitled to the elegant line 
and stipple engraving, ‘ Manifest Des- 
tiny,” from the picture by Solomon—done 
on steel by the celebrated English en- 
graver, Lemon. The plate is nineteen by 


twenty-five inches, impressed on heavy 
RECEPTION ROOM DUSSELDORF, GALLERY proot by thirty-six 


graving, “Saturday Night,” from Faed’s 
well-known painting of Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” done 
on steel by the English line and stipple engraver, Bacon. Either 
of these pictures would be sold by print-sellers for five dollars. 
2d. Subscribers taking the engraving are also entitled to a —_ 
of the Cosmopolitan Art Journal, quarterly, for one year. s 
Every subscriber is entitled to « certificate in the annual award of 
works of art as premiums, to be made on the twenty-eighth da, 


of January next. 4th. Also to a free admission to the Dussel- 


dorf and Cosmopolitan Galleries for the season. To magazine 


readers generally, who do not wish for the engraving and Art 
Journal, the same terms will be extended, viz., the magazine they 
shall choose, certificate in the annual award, and free admission 
to the Dusseldorf and Cosmopolitan Galleries—all for three dol- 
lars. The following magazines will be furnished, instead of the 
engraving of “ Manifest Destiny,” if preferred by subscribers :— 


Harpers’, Atlantic, Emerson and Putnam (combined), Godey, 
Graham, Knickerbocker, and Blackwood. Those who wish the 


magazines and Art Journal, without the engraving, by paying 
five dollars will receive any of the monthlies on the list and the 


GALLERY. 


WESTERN GALLERY 


Art Journal for one year, together with 
two certificates in the annual award of 
remiums. Persons taking five memberships, pay- 
ing fifteen dollars, are entitled, in addition to the 
terms above named, to one certificate extra in the 
annual award—making six certificates for five sub- 
scribers. The Dusseldorf pictures—originals and 
copies—are extremely valuable, oa the Association sends 
them abroad over the country in the full assurance that they 
will develop a high and. pure art-taste ¢mong our people. 
The whole of this celebrated Dusseldorf collection will, 
eventually, find its way into all sections, through the efforts 
of the Cosmopolitan Association ; while fresh master-pieces, 
purchased at Dusseldorf, from first hands, will be constantly in- 
troduced to the walls of the New York Gallery—thus keeping a 
new element moving in art circles, which will direct American 
taste and effort into the purest of channels. And, as has been 
said, the labors of eminent home artists will be in constant requi- 
sition for each year’s catalogue of awards; hence, it may be 
averred with truth, that the Association promises a greater useful- 
ness and more lasting influence than even its most sanguine 
friends had anticipated. We believe that the above statement 
will be found to justify the praises we have heretofore bestowed 
upon this Association ; and we would urge it upon our readers to 
ene a specimen copy of the “‘ Cosmopolitan Art Journal,” for 

ecember, which may be procured by sending five postage stamps, 
(15 cents) to C. L. Derby, actuary of the Cosmopolitan Art 
sociation, 548 Broadway, New York. Our local readers are in- 
formed that the Boston agent is Mr. W. H. Dennett, 134 Wash- 
ington Street. 
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HOUDIN, THE FRENCH WIZARD. 

Every one has seen or heard speak of the great Robert Houdin. 
Besides being the prince of conjurors, he is an able mathematician 
and mechanician, and his electric clock, made for the Hotel de 
Ville of his native town of Blois, obtained a medal at the Paris 
exhibition. It is not generally known that he was sent to Algeria 
by the French government, on a mission connected with the black 
art—probably the first time that a conjuror has been called upon 
to exercise his profession in government employ, 

Some details of his expedition have just been published. Its 
object was to destroy the influence exercised among the Arab 
tribes by the marabouts, an influence often mischievously applied. 
By a few clumsy tricks and impostures, these marabouts 
themselves off as sorcerers ; no one, it was justly thought, was 
better able to eclipse their skill and discredit their science than 
the man of the inexhaustible bottles. One of the great preten- 
sions of the marabout was to invulnerability. At the moment that 
a loaded musket was fired at him, and the trigger pulled, he pro- 
nounced a few cabalistic words, and the weapon did not go off. 
Houdin detected the trick, and showed that the touchhole was 
plugged. The Arab wizard was furious, and abused his French 
rival. 

“ You may revenge yourself,” quietly replied Houdin ; “ take 
a pistol, load it yourself ; here are bullets, put one in the barrel, 
but before doing so, mark it with your knife.” 

The Arab did as he was told. 

“ You are quite certain now,” said Houdin, “ that the pistol is 
loaded and will go off. Tell me, do you feel no remorse in kill- 
ing me thus, notwithstanding that I authorize you ?” 

“You are my enemy,” coldly replied the Arab. “I will kill 
you.” 

Without replying; Houdin stuck an apple on the point of a 
knife, and calmly gave the word to fire. The pistol was dis- 
charged, the apple tlew far away, and there appeared in its place, 
stuck on the point of the knife, the bullet the marabout had 
marked. The spectaturs remained mute with stupefaction; the 
marabout bowed before his superior. 

“ Allah is great!” he said. “I am vanquished.” 

Instead of the bottle from which, in Europe, Robert Houdin 
— an endless stream of every description of wine- and liquor, 

called for an empty bowl, which he kept continually full of 
boiling coffee ; but few of the Arabs would taste, for they made 
sure that it came direct from the devil’s own coffee-pot. He then 
told them it was in his power to deprive them of al — and 
to restore it to them at will, and he produced a small box, so 


light that a child could lift it with his finger; but it suddenly be- 
came so mary that the strongest man present could not raise it, 
and the Arabs, who prize physical strength above everything, 
looked with terror at the great magician, who, they doubted not, 
could annihilate them by the mere exertion of his will. ‘They ex- 
pressed this belief; Houdin confirmed them in it, and promised 
that, on a day appointed, he would convert one of them into smoke. 
The day came ; the throng was prodigious ; a fanatical marabout 
had agreed to give himself up to the sorcerer. They made him 


stand on a table and covered him with a transparent gauze ; then 
Houdin and another person lifted the table by the ends, and the 
Arab disappeared in a cloud of smoke. The terror of the spec- 
tators was indescribable; they rushed out of the place, and ran a 
long distance before some of the boldest thought of returning to 
look after the marabout. They found him near the place where 
he had been evaporated ; but he could tell them nothing, ard was 
like a drunken man, ignorant of what had happened to him. 


Thenceforward Houdin was venerated and the marabouts were 


despised. The object of the French governmeut was completely 
attained. The fashion of “ testimonials” having, it appears, in- 
fected even the Arabs, a number of chiefs presented the t 
French conjuror with a piece of Arab writing, wonderfully oe 
rated, hyperbolical, and eulogistic, and to which they were so at- 
tentive as to append a French translation.—LZondon 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


TO ANNA M. 


BY EDWARD 5S. ELLIS. 


Long I’ve heard thy tones, dear Anna, 
As they floated on the air, 


Like the angels’ hymn at twilight, 


Round some kindred spirit’s bier; 
And in wonder have I listened, 
As thy voice hath died away, 
If thy heart with grief wast saddened, 
And on earth it would not stay. 


Music hath a hidden power 
That can move the guilty heart: 
That can wake the purest feelings 
Where the vilest only art; 
«@ Ande'’er softly it comes stealing, 
Closing round us like the vine: 
Such is the power of music, 
When it falls from lips like thine. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE GOVERNESS. 


BY LIZZIE LEIGH. 


Ir was a dark and piercingly cold night in November. The 
few persons visible in the daily crowded streets of London moved 
rapidly along, some eager to reach their homes, where, seated by 
the bright and glowing fire, and basking in its genial warmth, 
they will expatiate on the cold without, and with a complacent 
glance on all the comforts by which they are surrounded, ejacu- 
late, “God help the poor!” without thinking for a moment that 
men are the divinely appointed agents through whom that help 
must come. Others, returning after a day of toil to the bosoms of 
their families, think of the cheerful welcome with which they will 
be greeted, and hasten to join the humble but happy group. 
Others again, God pity them! have no homes, and the chill blast 
sweeping by them, whispers only of misery and despair, as they 
move rapidly onward to warm their almost frozen limbs. 

The clock had just struck the hour of eight, when a female form 
issued from the house in Street, occupied by the fashionable 
dressmaker, Madame Lafarge ; for a moment she glanced timidly 
around, as if afraid to venture alone through the dark and gloomy 
street, then, wrapping her shawl about her, with hasty steps she 
proceeded on her way. For some distance she met but few per- 
sons, and they passed her by with scarce a glance, but suddenly, 
from a brilliantly illuminated building, issues a noisy, laughing 
party of young men, whose boisterous mirth proclaims their in- 
toxication. As they pause for an instant to decide in which direc- 
tion they shall move, they discover the girl endeavoring to slip by 
them unperceived, and with a shout they start in pursuit of the 
terrified fugitive. 

“OQ, treacherous night! 


Thou lend’st thy veil to every treason, 
And teeming mischiefs thrive beneath thy shade!” 


“ Hilloa, my pretty one, wait till we overtake you, and we will 
escort you home!” shouted the foremost of the group. 

“ What an ungrateful creature to decline such protectors,” ex- 
claimed another. 

“O, that is all a trick,” said a third. “She plays the modest 
miss to perfection. I claim the first kiss.” And witlfa bound he 
caught the trembling form in his arms. 

“For the love of heaven, unhand me, gentlemen!” shrieked 
the poor girl. 

“I must have a taste of those rosy lips, fresh from the country, 
I'll swear,” exclaimed her captor. 

“Hold, Ward; I claim the right of first discovery!” said 
another. 

“* Stop that screaming,” with an oath exclaimed Ward, “or it 
shall be worse for you. What’s the harm in being kissed by a 
handsome young fellow ?” 

“ Think of your sisters, gentlemen, and spare me,”’ sobbed the 
girl, as with bloodless face and dilated eyes she sought some ave- 
nue of escape; but alas! she sought in vain, and almost faint- 
ing, she scarcely retained sufficient strength to resist their rude- 
ness. 

“ Are ye men, thus to treat an unprotected woman?” Such 
were the welcome words which suddenly greeted her ear; and 
with a feeling of almost overpowering joy, she saw a tall, manly 
form advancing with rapid steps to her aid. “Shame on you for 
cowards! Five men to hunt down a defenceless girl; and yet I 
fear you call yourselves Englishmen,” he continued, as with a 
powerful blow he laid one of her tormentors prostrate upon the 
ground, and sent another reeling against a lamp-post. 

“ We call you an impertinent, meddlesome puppy,” exclaimed 
Ward, who was rather more sober than his companions, as he ad- 
vanced, throwing himself into a boxing position. 

“ Perhaps so, but you’ll find the puppy can bite,” was the cool 
rejoinder, as the stranger warded off the blow aimed at him, and 
with a few skilful, well-directed thrusts soon put his opponent 
hors du combat ; then adding, “ Allow me, gentlemen, to advise 
you the next time you indulge in such manly, chivalric amuse- 
ments, to ascertain that no true-born British sailor is within hail, 
for, by Jove, we are not accustomed to such displays of manhood !” 
Then changing his voice, he said, “I trust you are not injured, 
young lady, and ean assure you that if you will accept a sailor’s 
escort, these gentlemen wil] not molest you again.” 

' For a moment the girl gazed steadfastly in his face by the light 
of the lamp. She read honor, and indignation at the baseness of 
her assailants, in the bright blue eyes, and broad, open brow that 


met her view; and with perfect confidence she accepted the arm 
he offered. After walking a short distance in silence, the young 


sailor said : 

“ Will you pardon me for saying that you are too young and 
fair to pass through the streets of this great city without a protec- 
tor at this hour? If I had not accidentally heard your cries, 
Heaven only knows what might have been your fate.” 


With a convulsive shudder, his companion clung to his arm, as 
she replied : 


“ But Iam alone in London. There is not one being among 
the millions in this city upon whom I have a right to call for pro- 
tection, and the poor dressmaker’s apprentices are not her own. 
I sometimes am obliged to go home alone at midnight; but never 
before have I been so insulted and terrified. O, how can I thank 
you! If your mother or sister should ever be in peril, may the 
God who sent you to my aid, watch over them!” 

A momentary gloom passed over the sailor’s face, as he said : 

“I have neither mother, father, sister nor brother; but our 
profession enjoins among our first duties the defence of the un- 
protected, and old Father Neptune would not acknowledge as his 
son the coward who would insult a woman.” 

Thus conversing, they walked on as rapidly as the almost ex- 
hausted strength of Caroline Graves (we really beg the reader’s 
pardon for not having introduced him to our heroine before) 
would allow, and finally paused before a small house in the 
suburbs. 

“Do you live here?” asked the young sailor. 

“Yes,” replied Caroline. ‘‘ And now I must thank you again 
for coming to my aid to-night.” 

“Not another word, if you please, about that, young lady. 
Good-night.” And they parted. 

Caroline retired to her small and miserably furnished room. 
The pay which Madame Lafarge weekly doled out to her work- 
women allowed but few luxuries : but it was not the hardness of 
her pillow which drove sleep away from Caroline’s humble couch 
that night. Visions of rough, rude men awoke her in affright; 
and then the handsome face and figure of her preserver would 
rise before her, and thus between emotions of fear and the dawn- 
ing hopes of first love, the night wore away. 

The sun had scarcely risen—and amid the fogs of London it is 
scarcely possible to discover when that important event takes 
place, save by tht discordant street cries that pierce the ear— 
when Caroline, pale and unrefreshed by the past night, met the 
poor but worthy woman with whom she lodged, at breakfast. 

“T have good news for you, my dear,” began good Mrs. Brown. 
“But mercy, what is the matter? What makes you look so bad- 
ly? Are you sick?” And pouring out question upon question, 
she bustled about with affectionate eagerness. ‘ Do -take a little 
of my drops before you eat anything ; they will help you, I know.” 
And the good dame produced the bottle, with entreaties which 
Caroline could with difficulty resist, that she would try a little. 

“No, my Gear Mrs. Brown, thank you, but I am not sick; it is 
only want of sleep makes me so haggard.” And in as few words 
as possible Caroline related her adventure of the preceding night, 
much to the astonishment of the good woman, who listened with 
intense interest to the story. 

“ The villains,” said she. “They ought to have been arrested 
every one of them for frightening a poor innocent girl so ; and the 
gentleman who saved you—what did you say his name was ?” 

Caroline started; she had forgotten to ask him, and for a mo- 
ment she felt a pang of regret that she did not know the name of 
the person to whom she was so much indebted, and that they in 
all probability would never meet again; but she endeavored to 
subdue the feeling. What was he, a gentleman, evidently, by his 
manner and appearance, to a poor dressmaker? It was scarcely 
possible that he had even bestowed a thought upon her since they 
parted ; and she sighed as she thought of the altered fortunes 
which had reduced her to depend upon her needle for support. 


“ Well, my dear,” continued Mrs. Brown, “ this story of yours 
only makes me sure that the news I have to tell will please you. 
You see my cousin is housekeeper at a place called the Grange, in 
Devonshire, and a pretty place it is, too. I went there once. 
Well, Mrs. Bonsall, her mistress, wants a nursery governess for 
her three little girls; and from what Mrs. Hawkins, my cousin, 
tells me, I know that you will suit her. I shall be sorry to part 
with you; but it is not safe for you to come alone through the 
street at night, and the confinement of madame’s close workroom 
will throw you into a consumptipn, Iam certain. What do you 
say tomy plan? I told Mrs. Hawkins if you liked the idea, you 
would apply this morning ; and she has promised to go up to Mrs. 
Bonsall with you herself. The family are at their town house 
now, but they will go into the country early in April; and then 
I hope the roses will bloom on your cheeks again.” And Mrs. 
Brown paused, quite breathless. 

“O, thank you, Mrs. Brown ; if I could only hope that I would 
suit Mrs. Bonsall.” 

“Suit, why to be sure you will. Can’t you play the piano 
beautifully? And didn’t Madame Lafarge say she should have 
thought you were from Paris, you spoke her language so well ? 
You know I always said it was a shame that you could not get a 
situation to teach all these fine things that you say you learned 
from your mother. I told Mrs, Hawkins that we would be in 
Russell Square at twelve o’clock.” 

At the hour appointed, Caroline, simply but neatly dressed, and 
accompanied by good Mrs. Brown, presented herself at the house 
of the wealthy Mr. Bonsall, and after being inspected for a mo- 
ment by Mrs. Hawkins, was ushered into the presence of the 
mistress of the mansion. 

“Tf you please, madam,” said the housekeeper, “this is the 
young person I spoke to you about—Miss Graves.” 


“Ah, good-morning, Miss Graves, Hawkins tells me that she 


thinks you will suit as nursery governess for my little girls. I 
suppose ghe told you what would be required : to attend to their 
English lessons, teach them music till they are old enough to take 
lessons of Signor Vitelli, and speak French with them altogether, 
to exercise some supervision over their wardrobe, and to see that 
when they are sent for at dessert, everything about them is per. 
fectly comme il faut, I give a very liberal salary—twenty pounds 


a year—and I expect if either of the young ladies should call 
upon you for assistance, you will be prompt in rendering it. Let 
me hear you play something.” 

Caroline complied with the request, or rather command. 

“Very well indeed. Do you sing ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ Let mo hear you try something. You will find music on the 
other side of the room.” 

Caroline sang a simple, touching ballad, much to the approba- 
tion of the lady, who said : 

“Well, Miss Graves, you may come to-morrow, and I will 
introduce you to the schoolroom.” - 

Caroline returned to good Mrs. Brown, who in the house- 
keeper’s room was anxiously awaiting her appearance. 

“What success had you, my dear?” said sho. “Is Mrs. 
Bonsall satisfied ?” 

“Yes, my kind friend, and to-morrow I am to enter upon my 
duties.” 

Morning came, and Caroline again entered the house in Russell 
Square. Mrs. Bonsall was seated in the breakfast-room with her 
two eldest daughters, young ladies whose tall, showy figures ex- 
cited admiration, but who could never win love, for the chilling 
hauteur of their manners, and their evident heartlessness, repelled 
almost as many as their beauty and reputed fortunes attracted. 


“T suppose this is your new governess, mama,”’ said the eldest, 
“the rara avis you were talking about? I hope she will not turn 
out as Miss Grant did, and elope with the tutor.” 

“Nonsense, Gertrude; Miss Graves is a modest, well-behaved 
young person, and will, I trust, improve the children.” 

“TI hope she will make them modest and well-behaved,” said 
Miss Alicia, the second daughter; “for they haye been allowed to 
run wild so long that they are perfectly insupportable.” 

“Come, Miss Graves,”’ said Mrs. Bonsall, “and I will take 
you to the children.” 

Caroline followed, and the lady ushered her through several 
splendidly furnished rooms, and a lofty hall, into the schoolroom, 
where were assembled the little girls, to whom their mother pre- 
sented the new governess. 

“This is Mary, Miss Graves ; she is nine years old, and a per- 
fect hoyden. When we are at the Grange, she is forever at play 
with her brothers. I hope you may be able to subdue her romp- 
ing propensities. Kate and Constance you will find more docile.” 

‘Poor Caroline, we fear that she has entered upon a nominally 
more elevated situation, but that she will not find it so in reality ; 
for what is the usual experience of a nursery governess? Tho 
butt and victim of spoiled, troublesome children, the patient 
drudge of exacting elder daughters, and the scapegoat upon whom 
the mistress of the family can vent all her ill-humor. Caroline 
was not more favored than the rest of the sisterhood ; and though 
Mrs. Bonsall herself was never wilfully unkind, her elder daugh- 
ters, envious of the beauty and gentle loveliness of the governess, 
lost no opportufiity of taunting and sneering at her, while at the 
same time they constantly called her taste and knowledge of 
dress-fitting into their service. The servants all loved her, and 
would do anything to oblige ‘‘ poor Miss Graves.” And thus we 
will leave her to pass the dreary winter in London, only relieved 
by her occasional visits to Mrs. Brown and the kindness of the 
housekeeper, worthy Mrs. Hawkins. 

It is the month of April, and the Grange is once more inhab- 
ited. Spring has come, with its flowers and verdure—bright, 
beautiful spring. 

The Bonsall family are all assembled around the breakfast table, 
the second morning after their arrival, and are discussing a new 
eomer in the neighborhood. 

“ Have you heard, Mr. Bonsall,” said his wife, ‘ that the Mor- 
daunts have at last found a purchaser for the Priory ?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the gentleman ; “and I had the plea- 
sure of making the acquaintance of our new neighbor, last even- 
ing.” 

“QO, papa,” said Miss Gertrude, “what is his name? What 
sort of a person is he—young or old ?—handsome or ugly !—rich 
I suppose he must be, or he could not buy and keep up the 
Priory.” 

“Well, Gertrude, if you want all your questions answered, I 
must take them separately. To begin then, Mr. Selwyn must be 
about fifty years old, is tall and fine-looking, a widower, I believe, 
evidently a man of high breeding, and I hear has a very large 
fortune, principally acquired in the East Indies.” 

“A capital match for either of you, girls,” said Mrs. Bonsall, 
addressing her elder daughter. “I think your papa had better 
call on him to-day, and invite him to dinner. It would be very 
pleasant when we go to town next winter to be able to carry back 
one daughter a rich bride. And perhaps as he will keep bachelor’s 
hall, he may have young men staying with him, whom we can 
keep to ourselves, so there will be a chance for you too, Alicia.” 

“ As usual, mama, you have selected the bon parti for Gertrude. 
I really cannot see why I may not be as likely to win Mr. Selwyn 
as my elder sister.” 

“Except perhaps some few advantages on my part, which my 
modesty will not allow me to specify,”” remarked Miss Gertrude. 
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“Never mind disputing about it, girls; your father and myself 


will be delighted if either of you can catch Mr, Selwyn, for really 


we spent a great deal of money during the winter, and—” 

«<O, don’t begin a lecture on economy, mama, I beg of you,” 
said Miss Gertrude. ‘‘ Kate, tell Miss Graves I want her to see 
what is the matter with the new silk Madam Dudevant sent home 
the day we left London. It needs some alteration, and my maid 
is busy.” 


Poor Caroline, she had just been thinking how much she would 


enjoy a walk in those noble old woods, if she could find time after 
the lessons were over. But of course Miss Gertrude must be 
obeyed ; so after school two weary hours were devoted to the rip- 
ping and stitching of the new silk. At last all was done, and 
leading little Constance by the hand, after receiving a gracious 
permission from Mrs. Bonsall, she sallied forth. * 

It was a lovely evening—all was calm and still. The breeze 
played softly through Caroline’s curls, and its balmy breath fanned 
her cheek as she wandered through the woods, drinking in deep 
draughts of happiness; for to one so long a dweller in foggy, 
smoky London, the pure country air seemed to bring healing on 
its wings.. At last Constance complained of fatigue, and they 
seated themselves on a bank to rest a few moments. Suddenly a 
huge dog, of the St. Bernard breed, bounded through the woods, 
and discovering them, drew near, to the great terror of Constance, 
who shrieked loudly for assistance. 

“Down, Bruno, down, sir. Don’t cry, my dear, the dog would 
not hurt you, though I acknowledge he is a somewhat boisterous 
playmate.” And a gentleman who seemed to have been reading 
near them, made his appearance, and endeavored to calm the 
fears of the child, who still trembled, as the dog frolicked about 
his master. ‘ You must take this pretty bunch of wild flowers, 
my dear, to atone for Bruno’s rudeness.” And with a bow to 
Caroline the stranger was about to pass on, when suddenly he 
paused, and with a paling cheek gazed upon her a moment. 

“ Pardon me, young lady, but may I ask if I have the honor of 
addressing Miss Bonsall ?” 

“No, sir, I am Mrs. Bonsall’s governess,” replied Caroline, 
and bowing to the gentleman, she drew Constance forward and 
rapidly returned home. 

“OQ, mama, we have seen Mr. Selwyn, and he has such a splen- 
did dog. He gave me these flowers, and I know he thinks Miss 
Graves is beautiful, for he looked as if he did,” exclaimed the 
child, as she entered her mother’s dressing-room. 

“ How can you allow Constance to talk in such a ridiculous 
manner, mama?” said Miss Alicia. ‘ She is becoming very pert; 
and as for Miss Graves, it was a great piece of presumption for 
her to attempt to meet Mr. Selwyn. You had better speak to her 
about it.” 

So poor Caroline was forbidden to go beyond the garden; but 
Mr. Selwyn met the children next day and inquired the name of 
the governess. 

“And he seemed so disappointed when we told him Miss 
Graves. But I told him how pretty and good you are, and that 
mama and my sisters were so angry because he spoke to you.” 

“ But that was wrong, Constance,” said Caroline. ‘ You must 
never say anything about me to gentlemen.” 

Mr. Selwyn saw through the schemes of Mrs. Bonsall, and was 
determined to bafile them. He was very polite to the young 
ladies, but nothing more, and all their endeavors to draw him 
into an intimacy were unsuccessful. But he constantly sought 
opportunities to meet Caroline, brought beautiful bouquets which 
he presented whenever they did meet, and at last, won into confi- 
dence by his respectful manner, she listened with interest to his 
stories of foreign lands. But the young ladies by this time dis- 
covered that they stood no chance of ruling at the Priory, and 
learned from the children, much to their indignation, that Mr. 
Selwyn was in the habit of meeting Miss Graves and conversing 
with her, so Mrs. Bonsall summoned the offending governess to 
the family conclave. 

“ Miss Graves,” began the lady, as the culprit appeared, “I 
really thought you were a modest girl, but—” 

“ And I am certain, madam, that you have had no cause to 
change your opinion,” said Caroline, proudly. 

“ Perhaps a governess’s definition of modesty includes meeting 
gentlemen by stealth, and receiving presents from them,” sneered 
Miss Gertrude. 

“TI cannot pretend to misunderstand you, Miss Bonsall; but 
Mr. Selwyn himself knows that I avoided him, until at last his 
respectful kindness to a friendless girl insensibly won my regard.” 

“Truly,” said Mrs. Bonsall, “he should feel very much flat- 
tered. But, Miss Graves, I cannot consider you a fitting guide for 


my children after this, and the sooner we part the better. I will 4 


pay the salary that is due you this evening.” 
“ Very well, madam,” replied Caroline, but her heart was very 
sad. 
She had passed many happy hours at the Grange, and now she 
was to return to London, again to seek a situation; and Mrs. 
Bonsall would not allow herself to be named as a reference. 
Heartsick, she took refuge in a summer house, where she thought 

“she could remain unseen, and burst into a passion of tears. But 
a footstep aroused her, and determining that no member of the 
household should witness her grief, she raised her head, only to 
meet the compassionate gaze of Mr. Selwyn. 

“Miss Graves, Caroline,” said he, “ Constance has told me 
what has passed,—and do you feel so sad at quitting Mrs. 
Bonsall ?” 

“O, no! but I am friendless, and in London what am I to do ?”’ 

“But you need not return to London, Caroline. Iam old, yet 
sorrow more than age has sprinkled my hair with gray. I loved 
in my youth with no common love, and your resemblance to my 


lost wife was tho magnet that first drew me to you. Can you ac- 
cept a heart, worn and wearied it is truo, but one that will always 


love you? I know that it may be deemed a sacrifice of your 
youth and beauty, but you will find a home, and a husband who 
will fondly cherish you.” 

Caroline was silent. 

“Speak, Caroline, do you love anether ?”’ 


She looked gratefully upon her generous friend. 
“Mr. Selwyn, does not compassion for a friendless, unpratected 


girl, and a feeling of honor, prompt you to a course of which you 
may in time repent ?” 

“No, Caroline, I have long loved you, as I thought never to 
have loved again. If I might say, be to me a daughter, I would 
not ask you to wed me: but that may not be.” 

“Mr. Selwyn, first let me tell you an incident in my life.” And 
with blushing cheek, Caroline related to him the events of the 
evening on which we first made her acquaintance. He listened 
with eager interest. 

“ And this stranger,—do you love him, Caroline ?”’ 

“ Ought I to love him, Mr. Selwyn, when I know not even his 
namet He may be the husband of another; yet I confess his 
image is often before me, and it would make me very happy to see 
him again And now, dear Mr. Selwyn, if after this you can 
still love me,”—and she hesitated,—* I ain yours.” 


“ My dear Caroline,” whispered Mr. Selwyn, as he pressed an 
almost paternal kiss upon her brow. “ Tell me how I can prove 
my affection for you? Have you no brothers—no one whom I 
can serve ?” 

“Alas, no one!” said the weeping girl. ‘My mother was 
my only friend; my father I never knew, and my mother was 
always overcome with emotion whenever I spoke of him. For 
years we lived together in our little cottage, and for my sake this 
best of mothers exerted herself to impart to me the accomplish- 
ments in which she excelled. But three years ago God took to 
himself the only being I had to love, and I was alone inthe world. 
My mother on her death-beJ tried to tell me something, but in 
vain ; she could only say, ‘ Keep this,’ pointing to her wedding 
ring, and then I had no mother. I sold everything save the ring 
and a miniature of my parent painted in her youth, and by the 
advice of our vicar went to London. After months of hopes de- 
ferred, I at last found a situation with Madame Lafarge, and you 
know the rest.” 

Mr. Selwyn was deeply moved. 

“My poor Caroline,” said he, “ yours has indeed been a life 
of sorrow. God grant that hereafter all may be happiness. Show 
me the miniature, for I suppose it is attached to the ribbon I have 
always seen you wear.” 

Caroline placed the miniature in his hands ; as he looked upon it 
he uttered an exclamation of agony. 

“Herself! it is herself!’ And with an expression of pas- 
sionate love he pressed the ivory to his lips. 

“The ring, Caroline,” he cried. ‘ Does it bear the initials 
*C.S.and M.D?” 

“Tt does,” replied the wondering girl. 

“My child, my child! God be thanked, I have found my 
child’ And the astonished Caroline was convulsively pressed 
to Mr. Selwyn’s heart. 

“Upon my word, Miss Graves,” said Mrs. Bonsall, who at that 
moment entered the summer-house, “I cannot allow you to re- 
main another instant in my house, after what I have witnessed, 
but must request you to depart immediately.” 

With his arm still clasped around Caroline, Mr. Selwyn 
replied : 

“ Allow me, madam, to assure you that my long-lost daughter, 
whom I have this moment providentially discovered, will imme- 
diately assume her rightful position at the head of my household. 
But you look pale and faint, my darling. Sit here while I ex- 
plain this strange affair. Your mother you remember, Caroline : 
can you wonder that my love for her was almost idolatry? But 
the great defect of my character, jealousy, caused many sad hours 
to her for whom I would cheerfully have died. At length you 
were born, Caroline, and I thought my cup of happiness was full ; 
but the dream was too bright to last. When you were about two 
months old, I one day found in an arbor where my wife spent 
much of her time, a letter without any address. Hastily tearing 
it open, I discovered it to be filled with the most ardent protesta- 
tions of love. Could it be meant for my wife? ‘The thought 
was agony. But the demon suspicion had entered my soul, and 
I resolved to watch her closely. The next morning she was ab- 
sent for some hours. When she returned her face beamed with 
happiness, and as her gentle, tender tones fell upon my ear, I re- 
proached myself for my vile mistrust. Toward evening Mary 
went to the arbor, and soon after I resolved to follow, confess my 
error, and implore her forgiveness for having doubted her a mo- 
ment ; but as I advanced I heard a man’s voice. I rushed back 
to the house, seized a sword, and returned to the arbor—to see my 
fancied rival holding my wife’s hand, and to hear the words, 
‘ How can I thank you for making my life happy?’ ‘ Die, vil- 
lain!’ I exclaimed, and aimed my weapon at his heart. As he 
fell, my wife shrieked, and fainted. After one long gaze full of 
love and agony, I pressed a kiss upon her cold lips, and fled. 
Alas, I never saw her again! I went to Paris, and to drown 
thought, plunged into all the excesses which until now had been 
so hateful to me. At last I instituted inquiries, and learned that 
Captain Neville had recovered, but that my wife had disappeared. 
I sought her faithfully, to implore her forgiveness, for I now knew 
that the letter was intended for a lady to whom Captain Neville 
had long been attached, and was entrusted to your mother to be 
delivered ; that the cause of her absence was to intercede with 
the stern father of the lady in behalf of the lovers; and that 


when in my fury I rushed into the arbor, Captain Neville was 
expressing his gratitude for her success. Remorse nearly de- 


prived me of life. Everything scemed to prove that my wife, 
outraged by my suspicions, had with our child found rest in the 
deep lake which skirted our grounds. I mourned the dead, as 
those only can whose conscience upbraids them with being the 
murderers of those who loved them. I went to Calcutta; there 
wealth untold flowed into my coffers, but my peace was gone. 


One day I met Captain Neville, who had been ordered to the 
East Indies with his regiment. His wife had died the year after 


their marriage, leaving him a second time a widower, with one 
little boy, the child of his first wife. He forgave me, and I found 
a mournful pleasure in conversing with him about my Mary. 
But the fever seized him, and bequeathing his child to me, he too 
died. ‘That child has since been mine, and no son was ever dearer 
to his father than Harry Neville is to me. Once only has he dis- 
obeyed me; when I wished him to marry a high-born heiress, he - 
refused, saying he loved another, but would not reveal her name. 
He is now an officer in the British navy. At length, pining for 
my native land, I returned, bought the Priory, and now God has 
restored my child. Caroline, can you love and forgive your 
father ?”’ 

In a moment her arms were clasped around his neck, her lips 
pressed upon his, as she sobbed : 


“In my mother’s name I forgive you all she suffered, my 
father !”” 

“Well, Caroline,” said Mr. Selwyn, a few weeks after the 
above explanation had been made, “ Harry writes that he will be 
with us to-day; he says he is anxious to know his new sister. 
The letter has been so long upon the road, that I should not be 
surprised to see him at any moment. Hark, that is Bruno’s bark 
—he must be coming. Let us mect him.” And he drew his 
daughter to the door. ; 

“ Welcome, Harry, my boy,” he exclaimed. ‘ But what is 
this ?”—for Caroline blushed and trembled, while Harry Neville’s 
eyes flashed, and his face wore an expression of happiness. 

“Only that your daughter and myself have met before, my 
dear sir,” said Harry. 

“ Why, Caroline, is it possible that it was Harry who saved you 
from insult that evening?” inquired her father. 

“ Indeed it was,” whispered Caroline. 

“O, now I understand why he would not marry Miss Bene- 
dict,” thought Mr. Selwyn. “ Well, I can imagine what the end 
of this will be.” 

We hope our readers are as clear-sighted as Mr. Selwyn, and 
therefore the late announcement in the London papers will not 
astonish them. ‘“ Married in St. George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, on the 10th inst., by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of London, 
Captain Neville, R. N., to Caroline, only daughter of Charles 
Selwyn, Esq., of the Priory, Devonshire.” 
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USES OF THE POTATO. 


In France the farina is largely used for culinary purposes. The 
famed gravies, sauces, and soups of France are largely indebted 
for their excellence to that source, and its bread and pastry equally 
so; while a great deal of the so-called Cognac imported into Eng- 
land from France is the produce of the potato. Throughout Ger- 
many the same uses are common ; and in Poland the manufacture 
of spirits from the potato is a most extensive trade. “ Stettin 
brandy,” well-known in commerce, is largely imported into Eng- 
land, and is sent from thence to many of our foreign possessions 
as the produce of the grape, and is placed on many a table of 
England as the same; while the fair ladies of our general coun- 
try perfume themselves with the spirit of potato under the desig- 
nation Eau de Cologne. But there are other uses which this escu- 
lent is turned to abroad. After extracting the farina, the pulp is 
manufactured into ornamental articles, such as picture-frames, 
snuff-boxes, and several descriptions of toys; and the water that 
runs from it in the process of manufacture is a most valuable 
scourer. For perfectly cleansing woolens, and such like articles, 
it is the housewife’s panacea; and if the washerwoman happens 
to have chilblains, she becomes cured by the operation.—Paper 
read before the British Association. 
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A HINDOO ON ENGLAND. 


Here (in London) we settled after our long voyage from the 
middle of the globe to the end of the world, where the sun ap- 
pears far to the south, as weak as the moon, and the polar star 
nearly vertical ; where the conntry all over is fertile, and the peo- 
ple ingenious, civil and active ; where the language, customs, and 
manners are entirely different from our own; where, in fine, the 
destiny of our sweet native land is in the hands of some twenty-five 
great men. It cannot be, I am sure, without the will of that one 
Supreme Being, that this small island, which seems on the globe 
like a mole on the body of a man, should command the greater 
part of the world, and keep the rest in awe.—Munshi Lutfullah. 


FIVE BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
five novels, post paid, on the receipt of ninety cents. Wo are resolyed upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE KING’S : or, Taz Younc Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 


mance of the pall World. The best story the author has ever written. 
THE : or, Toe Smva@GLER OF THE CHESAPEAKE. A story 
of Ry re ee A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 
BY. . H. INGRAHAM. 


THE INWEER: or, Taz ADVENTURERS oF THE BorpzR. A captivating 
and ri) American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
By. Dn. J. H. ROBINSON 

0 OF TYRE: or, Taz Onacuz One of the 

author's fine tern stories which have gained for him such a reputation. 

SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE CRET: or, Taz Fortunes or 4 Souprern. A story of 
love meats ne A tale from one of our old and favorite authors, 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

OC? For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE MOHAWE VALLEY, N. Y. 

We present on this and the followin pegs 
series of views in the Mohawk Valley, + & 
drawn y for our Pictorial from sketches by 
Mr. W. B. Lindsay. They are exceedingly truth- 
ful and interesting. The first picture shows the 
Court House at Fonda, Montgomery county, N. Y. 
a very handsome building, of the Grecian style of 
architecture, and surmounted by a beautifal . 
The material is of brick, and the structure is two 
stories high.—The second engraving is a view of 
Butler’s Falls, on the East Canada Creek, about 
half a mile from its entrance into the Mohawk. It 
is a beautiful stream of water, of a blackish color, 
taking its rise in Hamilton et and flowing in 
a south-easterly direction through the counties of 
Fulton, Montgomery, and Herkimer. It is a very 
rapid stream, sometimes having perpendicular 
banks of forty to fifty feet in height. At Butler's 
Falls, it has three separate cascades or falls ; the 
first of which, partially represented in the distance, 
is not a perpendicular fall, but dashes over the 
rocks ata rapid speed, with about ten or fifteen 
feet descent. — rr is a perpendicular fall of 
about twenty feet ; it at a rapi 
round a to the whieh fall of 
eight or ten feet, forming in the whole a beautiful, 
romantic scene. Just below the falls is a small 
cave one hundred feet in depth. It was at this 
creek, shortly after the massacre of Ch Valley, 
that the notorious tory, Colonel Walter N. Butler, 
received his death wound. It appears that at the 
burning of Cherry Valley, after the Indians had 
murdered a whole family, with the exception of a 
small babe, when the Indian came to the infant, it 
looked up and smiled, which calmed the savage 
nature of the red man, and he left it unharmed. 
Butler hearing of this, rushed into the house, ran 
the child through with a bayonet, and holding it 
up in the air, exclaimed, “See what white man 
can do!” Had this act been committed by an In- 
dian Sepoy, it would have excited our abhorrence ; 
as the deed of a white man and an officer, it fills 
us with astonishment and loathing. The Indians and tories then 
started again for the Mohawk River, and on their course westward, 
met the Americans and some friendly Oneidas at the Caneda 
Creek. After Butler had succeeded in getting his men over, he 
himself swam his horse across the stream, making some sign of 
derision to the Americans ; upon which, one of the Oneidas raised 
his rifle and fired, hitting him in the fore part of the head. The 
Indian then @: his rifie and ran toward the fallen tory, but 
seeing that he was not dead, raised his tomahawk to strike. Upon 
this Butler cried for mercy. “I give = mercy,” replied the In- 
dian, in his broken dialect; “Sherry Valley !—remember 
Valley!” and then knocked out his brains. Thus ended the 
career of one of the most bratal tories of the Revolution —The 
third engraving is a view of Anthony’s Nose, or Big Nose, as it is 
sometimes called. The view was taken from the river, and shows 
the extreme pojnt of the promontory on the north side, there being 
two—one on the north and the other on the south side of the river. 
It is supposed that the Mohawk Valley was once the bottom of a 
vast lake, extending from the “‘ Nose” as far west as the German 
flats, and giving way at this point. The telegraph, turnpike, rail- 
road, river, canal, and the old river read pass ti ide between 
those two mountains, of from two to three.hundred feet in height. 
The Mohawk Valley extends from near Rome to Waterford, on 
the Hudson, a distance cf about one hundred and ten miles, hav- 
ing some of the most beautiful scenery to be found in the country. 


= 
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COURT HOUSE, FONDA, NEW YORK. 


It has two falls in its course, the first at Cohoes, and the other at 
Little Falls. Its banks are dotted with beautiful cities and vil- 
lages; they are Waterford, Cohoes, Schenectady, Amsterdam, 
Fonda, Canajoharie, Fort Plain, Little Falls, Herkimer, Mohawk, 
Ilion, Utica and Rome.—The fourth and last picture is a view of 
the ancient church at Palatine, N.Y. It was built as early as 
1770, and has over the entrance the following words :—“ Erbanet 
Im Jahr Christi, 1770 Den 18 Aug.”—* Erected August the 18th, 
in the year of our Lord 1770,” and is consequently eighty-seven 
years old. There are few such ancient church structures in this 
country.—Of the places mentioned above, Waterford is a little 
above the mouth of the Mohawk, and ten miles above Albany. 
A bridge across the Hudson connects it with Lansingburgh. T: 

Albany Northern Railroad and the Champlain Canal pass through 
it. It contains several churches, an academy, a bank, a news- 
paper office, numerous stores, several flouring-mills, and a variety 
of manufactures, including cotton goods, machinery, and other 
articles.—Cohoes is a flourishing manufacturing village on the 
right bank of the Mohawk, a little below Cohoes Falls on the 
Erie Canal, near its junction With the Champlain Canal, and on 
the Troy and Schenectady Railroad, eight miles north of Albany. 
The village contains churches of six denominations, a newspaper 
office, two very extensive axe factories, four large cotton mills, 
meyer some 1200 hands, one extensive linen-thiead factory, 
and various other manufacturing establishments.—Schenectady is 


SCENES IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


on the t bank of the Mohawk, and on both 
sides of the Erie Canal, sixteen miles northwest of 
Albany. It is one of the oldest settlements in the 
State, the Dutch having established a 
here in 1620. The first grant of land was made 
in 1661. In February, 1690, the town, which then 
consisted of about sixty houses and a church, was 
inhabitants were massa- 
ered by « party of French and Indians. It was 

seven rsons put todeath. Its city c 

1798. Ie is College, found- 
ed in 1795, and of the Schenectady Lyceum and 
Academy. The prosperity of Schenectady has 
been greatl moted by the construction of the 
Alban Bchenectady, the Uties and Schenec- 
- tad the Troy and Schenectady, and the 
and Schenectady Railroads, for all of which it 
the terminus, and also by the establishment of lines 


had to be trans’ over 
the turnpike, which, even at that date, had become 
the great thoroughfare between the Hudson and the 
West.—Am am is a post-village on the left 
bank of the Mohawk, and on the Utica and Schen- 
ectady Railroad, thirty-three miles northwest of 
Albany. It contains byterian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist and Universalist churches, a bank, a eee | 
office, and several manufactories.—Canajoharie 
on the right bank of the Mohawk, and on the Erie 
Canal, fifty-five miles northwest-north of Albany. 
4 It contains a number of churches, a bank, an 
academy, and numerous stores and mills. There 
are quarries of building stone worked in the vicini- 
ty. The Utica and Schenectady Railroad passes 
on the other side of the river. Fort Plain we have 
noticed in a former number. Little Falls, or 
Rockton, is on both sides of the Mohawk River, in a romantic 
and narrow valley. Herkimer is on the north side of the Mohawk, 
on the Erie Canal, and on the Utica and Schenectady Railroad, 
seventy-eight miles west-northwest of Albany. It is a very pleas- 
ant village, and has, besides the county buildings, a , an 
academy, and a newspaper office. Mohawk is a small villa 
about eighty miles west-northwest of Albany. Tilion is a small 
but flourishing village. Rome is a flourishing town, with about 
12,000 inhabitants. It is situated on the Mohawk River and Erie 
Canal, about 109 miles west-northwest of Albany. It occupies 
the site of old Fort Stanwix, which, with Fort Bull, also within 
its limits, is celebrated among the strongest and best defended 
fortifications on the then northern frontier. The traveller who 
visits the Mohawk Valley will find # thousand objects to enchain 
his attention—curiosities and beauties of nature, memorials of the 
past, and all the active energies and interests of the present. In 
the variety of natural scenery, there is enough to en the pen- 
cil of the busiest artist for months, and we would advise those of 
our friends who have leisure and a facility for drawing to make 
that their sketching-ground for # pprtion, at least, of next summer 
and fall. The views we présent in this number are very accurate, 
and are published in uanee of our determination to ransack 
every nook and valley till our whole country is thoroughly ex- 
plored and illustrated. These natural scenes are very valuable 
as data for future reference. 
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of packet boats on the canal. It is now the c 
. point of embarkation for all persons proceeding 
3 . i= Oe te the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, Schenec- 
tady was the principal entrepot of the trade be- 
of the falls of the Mohawk below this point, goods 
| 
BUTLER'S FALIS, EAST CANADA ORERK, NEW YORK. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


John Metcalf was born in 1717, at Knaresborough, in York- 
shire, England. At the age of four years his parents, who were 
laboring people, put him to school, where he continued two years, 
when he was seized with the small pox, which deprived him of 
his sight, notwithstanding all the means that were employed for 
its preservation. About six months after this attack he was able 
Vgeiom his father’s house to the end of the street and to return 
wi ta guide; and in about three years he could find his way 
alone to any part of , -He-became very expert in 
swimming, and on one occasion saved the lives of some compan- 

mt in the sport ; he could find his way well over the coun- 
try, “looked after” his flocks and herds, nay, carried persons 
through “short cuts” and fords in the river with no difficulty, and 
is even recorded to have had some wonderful adventures with 
travellers whose guide he became, leading them quite safely 
the night in most is roads to the point of their 
destination, they being unconscious of his want of vision. He is 
reported to have walked between London and Berwick as quickly 
as the parliamentary member rode in his coach. But his most 
rem occupation was road-making. Among the numerous 
roads which Metcalf contracted to make was of the Manches- 
ter road from Blackmoor to Standish Foot. it was not marked 
out, the surveyor, con to expectation, took it over 
deep marshes, out of which it was the opinion of the 
trustees that it would eer Ss the earth till 
they came to a solid bottom. This plan to 
Metcalf extremely tedious and expensive, and liable to 
other disadvantages. He therefore argued the point 
privately with the surveyor, and several other gen- 
tlemen, and ultimately got the job of its construction. 
Having to complete nine miles in ten months, 
he began in six different parts, having nearly four hun- 
dred men emplo _ One of the places was Pule and 
Standish Commonh, which was a bog, and over 
which it was thought impracticable to make any road. 
Here he cast it fourteen yards wide, and raised it in a 
circular form. The water, which in many places ran 
across the road, he carried off by drains ; but found the 
greatest difficulty in conveying stones to the spot on ac- 
count of the softness of the ground. ‘Those w 
that way to Huddersfield Market were not sparing of 
their censure of the undertaking, and even dou 
whether it would be completed. Having, however, 
levelled the piece to the end, he ordered his men to col- 
lect heather or ling, and bind it in round bundles which 
they could span with their hands. ‘These bundles were 
placed close together, and another row laid over them, 
mo which they were well pressed down and covered 

th stone and gravel. ‘This piece, being about half a 
mile in length, when waa 80 remarkably good 
that —_ person might nave apse over it in winter un- 
shod with other parts of the 
ed none for twelve 


years. To his road-making he added bridge-making ; 
and constructed that Boroughbridgs with cre to 
himself, He continued his business of making roads, 


he lived quietly, 
dyin 


aud 


ANTHONY'S NOSE, ON THE MOHAWK RIVER, NEW YORK. 


THE LATE MRS. RUSH. 
We noted a few weeks since the death of this estimable lady, 
who has for so long a time been prominent in Philadelphia as a 


judicious patron of the fine arts, and did net neglect American 


taleat_ nor affect to despise the artists and artizans of our own 


| country. Her house in Philadelphia, though of an English plai 


leader in society. A correspondent from that city writing to the | 
Post, thus alludes to one whom thousands of strangers will miss | 


when they again visit the city of which her hospitality was charac- 
teristic :—‘“ The intelligence of the decease of Mrs. James Rush, 
though not unexpected, made a decided and exceedingly sad sen- 
sation in this city, where, from.her long residence and prominent 
social position, she was well known.and much talked of. It is not 
easy for the more staid and th 
derstand that a lady who was cltefly notable as a leader of the 
beau monde, a woman of fashion in the strictest sense of the term, 


ttal portion of the world to un- | 
and that was but a moiety, had paid duty on $60,000. But order, ’ 


| 


should have had talent of a high order, an extensive and varied | 


culture, and more wonderful than all, should have been richly en- 
dowed with the plain virtues of kindness, generosity and practical 
benevolence. Yet such was the opulent, gay, once beautiful Mrs. 
Rush. Inheriting from her father, Mr. Ridgeway, a famous mer- 
chant prince contempo and rival of Girard, an immense for- 
tune, which she held in her own right, her expenditure was lavish 
in house, grounds, furniture, paintings and sculpture (she had quite 


a gallery of her own), and objects of virtu gathered from évery 
country in Europe, whither she had journeyed, and brought home 
' these costly and elegant trophies of travel. 


She was a liberal and 


| 


ness outside, is undoubtedly the most splendidly finished and fur- 
nished mansion in America. Whatever in the creation of her vast 
and superb establishment could be best done by cis-Atlantic me- 
chanics, was the work of their hands. For the rest she drew upon 
foreign marts, selecting from each, with her own fine judgment, 
the chefs d’ceuvres oftheir several manufactures. A gentleman 
of Philadelphia, with Yhom I once attended one of her receptions, 
and who’ knew her” totd mic Her French furniture alone, 


appropriateness and the truest were everywhere manifest. 

he merest bijou had its use; there‘was no glare of varnish or 
tinsel ; and no ostentation of anything. A profound feeling of 
comfort, elegance, refinement and luxury;was the result; and 
what more could wealth and taste achieve? What more could a 
-~ orasybarite desire? In her social position and amiabilities 

rs. Rush was certainly remarkable. She hated pretensions, and 
rebuked snobbery with a potent majesty that was admirable and 
charming to see. What chen was among the minor despots 


| of Europe, that was Mrs. Kush among the would-be aristocrats 


whose pretensions were based on exclusiveness and five thousand 
a year. As in great mathematical calculations small fractions are 
discarded as not affecting the result, so Mrs. Rush, in 
the piety of her vast wealth, put down as “ poor 
folks” the whole mass of fashionables and unfashion- 
ables who were worth less than half a million. 
should she bother her head to find out which was the 
poorest ‘—unless, indeed, for the purpose of alms-giving, 
and then she acknowledged, generously, the difference 
between the “poor” and “ .* Good for her, 
and for the extremely indigent ; but for the poor and 
proud she bad but little mercy. It was but just. With 
this rejection of mere money as a basis of “ good socie- 
ty,” it only remained for her to favor other and better 
distinctions ; and so it was that the little juntas of would- 
be fashiousbles and tious nouveau rt found 
her a terrible leveller. and hated the audacious demo- 
crat as as she was admired and beloved by 
the lowly poor, and by sensible men and women every- 
where were content with their portion in life and 
had ne ambition to be impostors. At her parties one 
could see persons the most distinguished and the most 
. A certain status of respectability was de- 
manded in the visitor—beyond that there was a vari 
s@ extreme that the word “ mixed ”’ was naturally cinak 
applied to the company by the small coteries who dare 
not, upon the peril of lesing their own caste, be other- 
wise — “very select” in their own party movements. 
An ex-President, a foreign minister, a poet, two or three 
American artists, as many lady authors, a dozen mer- 
chants, lawyers, and others who were there on the sim- 
ple tooting of * gentlemen ”—their wives who come as 
respectable and agreeable “ladies ””—fifty young men 
who are good beaux and dance well—fifty pretty girls 
without money, respectable, well-dressed, lively, charm- 
ing and “ always indispensable at a party” (said Mrs. 
Rush)—the best music to be obtained in the city, the 
finest supper in the world, and presiding over all, the 
mistress of the mansion, a little heavy in her walk of 
later years, from over embonpoint, but dignified, elegant 
and affable, doing her best to make everybody as happy 
as possible—that, as well as 1 can describe it in a few 
words, was one of Mrs. Rush’s famous receptions. Even 
those who think a life so frivolous as that of even the 
most regal queen of fashion, mw ms oe her rare talent, 
wealth and cultivation, acknowledge worth, 
her goodness, her benevolence and genuine kinduess of 
heart.”—Saturduy Evenng Gazette. 
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shire and Cheshire, with great success until 1782, when ; 
he returned to Yorkshire.. His wife died in 1788, and a il ‘TMA a 
he had but one daughter, who had married, and with | 
secured to himself a comfortable igdependence. Here — 
attending to his farm, enjoyed a peace- — 4 
ig in 1802, in the eighty-titth year of his 
age. The loss of the faculty of sight was really made SS Se ; 
to him by the superior perfam 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE WHITE SWAN’S DYING SONG. 


Farewell, farewell, to thee, smooth, dimpling water, 
Where the white lilies sleep in the starlit air— 


O’er thy pure wave the round moon loves to Joiter, 
And clouds sweep like gulls o'er thy blue bosom fair. 


Green fall the shadows on thee from the mountains, 
And chase like wild antelopes down to thy caves; 

Pure as « crystal are the dew-fallen fountains, 
That foam o'er the rocks down into thy waves. 


From the storm-breathing heights the wild breeses come, 
And leap with mad music along o'er thy wave— 

From bald, ragged peake, where the hoarse thunders grum, 
Peal in mad bellows when fierce tempests rave. 


And bright liquid pools where the brown shadows dwell, 
The green sedgy caverns where the long willows weep, 

And the base of the rocks moaning time to the swell 
That back on the shore in the sun falls asleep. 


And the soft dewy evenings that fall like a dream, 

When music and murmurs are buoyed o'er the lake : 
The lily there basks with its pale, silvery gleam, 

And its glossy leaves sway with the flute-tones they make. 
But death seals my song—let me sigh a farewell! 

My white plume is ruffied, and down droops my wing; 
The next wave that sweeps ‘cross my boeom shall swell 

The last note and sweetest the dying swan ‘li sing. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


PAUL POPPLETON’S DREAM. 
A TALE OF A TEA-TIPPLER. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“T’x1 sign it forone. PM sign it. Hand it this way, young 
man ; I’ll delay no longer.” 

The speaker was a tall, thin man, of some fifty years of age, 
who had been listening, in the Tremont Temple, to a stirring lec- 
ture on temperance by Peter Sinclair. The gentleman who was 
taking round the pledge-book for signature, handed it to the appli- 
cant, who forthwith and in rather tremulous caligraphy appended 
to the declaration that, from that time henceforth and forever, he 
would never indulge in aught “alcoholic,” the name of Paul 
Poppleton. 

And who was Pau! Poppleton? He was clerk to a banking- 
house in Boston. Though his salary was never considerable, he 
was an admirer of good living, a constant patron of Parker's, and 
would go a long way to dine with any friend who happened to be 
the possessor of some delicacy. Yet strange to say, Paul never 
improved in appearance, but remained attenuated in frame and 
pale of visage to the end of his days—only a purple blush on the 
tip of his nose betrayed his youthful devotion to the rosy god. 

Until Mr. Poppleton had reached the ripe age of fifty, he was 
in the habit of indulging himself with a glass or two after supper, 
because, to use his own phrase, he “couldn't do without it.” In 
winter it sent him to bed warm, and caused him pleasant dreams ; 
and in summer it was a panacea for cholera morbus. So Mr. 
Poppleton reconciled himself to the habit and it stuck to him, as 
habits generally stick to us all. It happened, however, that a 
dangerous illness nearly brought him to death’s door, and on re- 
covering from the attack he determined to reform. To help him- 
self in carrying that good resolution into effect, he went to hear 
the celebrated temperance orator before-mentioned. The result 
has been told. 

Of course Mr. Poppleton found himself to be much better after 
leaving off his potations—his hand did not shake as it was wont 
in the morning, and his nose was not of quite so rosy a hue at the 
tip. He had reason, therefore, to congratulate himself on the 
change which had been effected. Not so, Mrs. Poppleton; she 
“eouldn’t abide the tetotallers; tea was very good in its way, 
but there wasn’t nothin’ strengthenin’ in it; so when her lord 
and master went to a tea-party, she mixed for herself, and supped 
in silence and solitude at home. 

One night Mr. Poppleton attended a tea-party at Roxbury, 
where, beguiled by “‘the Chinese nymph of tears,” he remained 
sipping and chatting until a late hour. As he walked home he 
found his spirits very low, and the drizzling rain which was falling 
did not at all tend to improve them. He had on light shoes, was 
destitute of an umbrella, and as a very natural consequence, the 
omnibuses were all crowded full ; he hailed them as they passed 
him, but the conductors grinned independently when he held up 
his hand. Though the noise prevented his hearing them, he knew 
by the movement of their lips that the only recognition was—‘‘ No 
go, old buffer!” So Mr. Poppleton trudged home on foot. 

When he reached his domicile in Blossom Street, he found a 
miserable cat sitting in the doorway, mewing piteously ; and when 
he attempted to drive it away, it spat at him fiercely. Then he 
knocked, and the door was opened by Biddy, the Irish servant 
girl, who seemed half asleep. Mr. Poppleton thought she looked 
very bine, and the candle she held in her hand burnt very blue 
indeed. 

“ Missis is gone to bed, sir: troth, an’ can I get yer anythink ?” 
said Biddy. 

Mr. Poppleton shook his head, asked for his slippers, and pro- 
ceeded to his chamber, where he found his faithful partner asleep 
and snoring. Having carefully pressed the extinguisher upon the 
lamp—for he had always a dread of fire—he endeavored to com- 
pose himself to sleep ; but this was not an easy matter. He felt 


nervous and restless, and began to think he had taken too much 
tea, having reckoned that he had swallowed no less than thirteen 
cups of the strongest green ! 

While he lay tossing and turning, his eye wandered from corner 
to corner of the chamber; and fancy began to exaggerate the 
shadows of several objects seen indistinctly amid the gloom. 
Amongst other things, Mrs. Poppleton’s silk gown, hung up be- 
hind the door, looked very black and dismal, and at times seemed 
to dilate and assume the appearance of a huge negro. Suddenly 
a lambent flame from his chamber-lamp shot upwards, the extin- 
guisher was detached, and Mr. Poppleton saw a pair of legs grow 
out from beneath it. Lamp and extinguisher danced a polka. 
Mr. Poppleton was strack dumb by the strange sight, and he 
nudged his sleeping partner, but the only reply was an indignant 
“ Lie still, Poppleton !” 

While these objects were giving proof of their not being objects 
of “still life,” Mr. Poppleton rubbed his eyes, and, like another 
Richard, sighed, “ Ah, soft! ’tis but a dream!” But as he ut- 
tered this, the supernatural dancers shuffled to his bedside! This 
was too much for poor Paul, and he hid his head beneath the bed- 
clothes. He remained thus shrouded for some time. At length 
he ventured to take a peep, when lo! an invisible hand seemed 
to raise him from his bed, and bear him with the speed of a light- 
ning train through the air ! 

Mr. Poppleton closed his eyes and resigned himself to his fate, 
expecting every moment to find himself falling to the earth again 
like a spent rocket ; but no sach thing ; he was set down as quietly 
as if he had been riding in a balloon, and then he ventured to open 
his eyes. 

Wonderful was the sight which now met the gaze of the as- 
tounded Poppleton. He was standing in the midst of a large 
space, in the centre of which was a statue of colossal proportions, 
formed, as it appeared, of dark green stone, which seemed to be 
the counterfeit presentment of one of those anthropophagi, or 
men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders, discoursed of 
by old writers. Its huge head was on its breast, and its two arms were 
stretched out horizontally, while from each clawed hand depended 
a vase, which to the eyes of Poppleton appeared like a huge tea- 
kettle. Its feet and legs seemed to have grown together like those 
of the early artistic deities, and the whole figure of the gigantic 
idol resembled the shape of the letter T. 

The pedestal on which it stood was inscribed with characters 
similar to those which he had observed on the tea-chests at gro- 
cers’ doors. Loud shouts rent the air from the assembled multi- 
tudes who were on their knees before the deity. ‘ Twankay— 
twankay !” resounded from ten thousand throats, and the place 
was perfumed with odors most fragrant from the finest teas, which 
the people were offering as libations to their tutelary deity. The 
sun was descending in all its glory behind the statue, whose dark 
figure was thus shown in fine relief as it stood boldly out against 
the clear sky. 

Mr. Poppleton was determined to know something of the cere- 
mony he was witnessing, and tapping the shoulder of an elderly 
gentleman standing next to him, whose finger-nails and pigtail 
were of inordinate length, he respectfully asked what it all meant? 

“Hi, yaw!” cried the personage addressed, turning sharply 
round, when he perceived at a glance that his interrogator was a 
foreigner—a barbarous foreigner ! 

In an instant all was confusion, and loud cries of vengeance re- 
sounded from every quarter. Mr. Poppleton’s heart sunk within 
him as several men in military costume, with moustaches as long 
as the lash of a whip, rushed forward, flourishing their swords. 
But here his good genius was by his side, and Paul found himself 
suddenly seized by the nape of the neck, and borne up in the air, 
to the wonderment of the multitude below, whose shouts pierced 
the air as he soared above them. 

Again the tetotaller found himself cleaving the air with great 
velocity. The earth was soon lost to his view, and the rapidity 
with which he was borne through space deprived him for a second 
time of his senses. Suddenly he found himself in contact with 
mother earth and on his legs. He had been left in a garden, the 
flowers of which far surpassed in size anything of the kind he had 
ever witnessed. There were roses larger than a cabbage, and 
every other object on the same scale of grandeur. But there was 
another thing not quite so pleasant to Paul, namely, the magnitude 
of the bees, which were buzzing about in great numbers—they were 
as large as sparrows; and the tetotaller, avoiding the flowers 
over which they were disporting, turned down a shady walk. 

While Mr. Poppleton was musing on what he had already wit- 
nessed, the sound of many voices struck upon his ear. He lis- 


.tened and heard a dialogue in a language which appeared to be 


composed entirely of monosyllables, It seemed as if the parties 
were using speaking-trumpets, their voices were so loud, All at 
once three figures came in sight, and one glance at them caused 
Mr. Poppleton’s heart to flutter; for they were fellows of Brob- 
dignagian proportions. They were dressed in Chinese costume, 
and their pigtails were as large as a cable. 

Though Paul was sadly in want of an interpreter, he listened 
with great attention, and by the frequent oceurrence of “ Chang,” 
“Ching,” and “Cheng,” he concluded that they were three broth- 
ers thus named. Cautiously creeping under @ small shrub, Paul 
determined to watch their movements, when unfortunately the noise 
he made, caused Chang to look in that direction. In an instant, 
as quickly as a cat pounces on a mouse, Chang’s hand was on him. 
Struggling and kicking were of little avail in the grasp of such a 
hand; indeed, Mr. Poppleton quickly discovered that his only 
chance of safety was in remaining perfectly quiet ; for the giant’s 
fingers pressed his ribs pretty tightly, while his long finger-nails 
threatened his eyes. 

Chang held the pigmy between his thumb and fore-finger, and 
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called to his brethren to come and look at the creature he had 
caught. Then commenced a chattering and a grimacing which 
would have been very amusing to Mr. Poppleton under other cir- 
cumstances; but here, alas! it filled him with apprehension. 
Perhaps these huge fellows were cannibals, and were discussing 
the best means of cooking him for supper. Perhaps they contem- 
plated running a pin through him and causing him to spin in 
agony, or, horrible thought! they might consider him a tit-bit for 
their cat, or some other domestic animal. Mr. Poppleton, thus 
tormented with grim doubts, trembled with apprehension. His 
mind was a little relieved, however, when Chang placed him on 
the palm of his hand, and smiled benignantly. 

Having gratified their curiosity sufficiently, the giants took their 
little prisoner into the house and placed him under a large glass 
resembling a drinking tumbler in shape. They were considerably 
amused to see him shake himself and arrange his cravat and col- 
lar after the handling he had experienced; and having satisfied 
themselves that he was perfectly safe, they left him to his medi- 
tations. 

“ Alas, alas!’ sighed the poor tea-tippler, “what will be the 
end of this? Where am I, and what will be my fate? I shall lose 
my situation, that's certain ; and Mrs. Poppleton will die broken- 
hearted.” 

While he thus indulged his grief, he saw from the window of 
the room, which reached to the floor and stood wide open, a huge 
creature in shape somewhat like a lizard, frisking about the gar- 
den. Mr. Poppleton quailed at the sight. What if the monster 
should come into the room! The thought had scarcely occurred 
to him, when the creature, in pursuit of a fly or some other object, 
bounced into the apartment! Fainting with terror, poor Paul 
cowered down in the hope of hiding himself from view, but in 
vain ; the creature espied him, and leaping upon the table, over- 
turned the glass which surrounded him and dashed it into s thou- 
sand pieces ! 

Reader, did you ever find a rat in your parlor, and whistle to 
“dog Tray” to come and rid you of it? And did you note the 
agility of the creature in striving to avoid its mortal enemy, jump- 
ing, diving, ducking, and running its head into every corner likely 
to screen it from the pursuer, uttering at intervals squeaks of 
alarm and terror? If you have witnessed such a sight, you can 
picture to yourself the situation of the unfortunate Mr. Popple- 
ton; if you have not, our feeble pen will scarcely achieve the 
description. 

Fear gave a supernatural agility to the tea-tippler, who baffled 
his enemy for soine time by availing himself of several articles of 
furniture, which afforded him momentary shelter ; but these were 
successively overturned by the fell creature in pursuit ; and Paul, 
finding all chances of escape hopeless while he remained in the 
room, bolted out of it like a rat from a trap, and flew along the 
garden, followed by the enemy. 

Benevolent reader, picture to yourself Tam O’Shanter with the 
witches in full cry, or Satan in pursuit of the baker in the panto- 
mime, or a half-starved weasel on the traces of a hare ; picture to 
yourself one of these scenes of speed, distress and horror, and you 
may then form a notion of the agony of poor Poppleton. He ran, 
he flew, he bounded over everything that came in his way—but, O 
horrible ! he felt that the monster was coming up with him, “ hand 
over hand.” 

He felt the steam of its hot breath which almost overpowered 
him, and with a desperate effort he bounded towards a sort of out- 
house, in the closed door of which was cut a small hole for the en- 
trance and exit of poultry. No rabbit ever shot with more rapidity 
into its burrow than did Paul into this harbor of refuge. He 
rolled himself over and over several times, to be out of the reach 
of the claws of his pursuer, when suddenly an angry voice cried 
out: 

“ Poppleton ! Poppleton !—you’ve dragged all the clothes off of 
me!” And the unfortunate Paul found himself extended upon 
the cold floor of his bed-chamber ! 

“My dear,” said he, rising and rubbing his eyes, “I’m very 
sorry ; but I’ve been dreaming !” 

“Served you right!” cried Mrs. Poppleton, snappishly. “You 
shouldn’t go drinking with them tetotallers. I’m glad of it. 
Served you right!” 
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THE FRENCH ARTIST. 
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M. Catowwe—or, as we must alternately call him, M. Herbois, 
—reached and entered the house in which both Madame Carreau 
and the young deputy resided ; he knocked at last at the chamber 
door of the old woman. But hearing the sound of another voice 
within the apartment, he hesitated, as Madame Carreau opened 
the door, to make a whispered inquiry. 

“ It is simply M. Garnot,’”’ she replied, audibly ; “ you are cer- 
tainty not afraid of encountering him *” 

“One cannot be sure that a dagger is not always ready for a 
friend of the people,” said he, apologeticaily, to Gustave, at the 
same time bestowing a side look upon the old woman, “therefore, 
it is necessary to take precautions, even in the lodging of so geod 
& patriot as madame.” 

“Ah, that is trae!’ exclaimed Gustave, without knowing that 
he spoke satirically. 

“ Be assured that I do not admit traitors into my apartments,” 
interrupted Madame Carreau, with affected pique. 

“But one cannot always know,” said M. Herbois. 

“It is possible,” replied the old woman ; “but, then, no one 
could ever suspect you or Monsieur Garnot of not being good 
citizens.” The old woman, who was disposed to play upon Gus- 
tave, gave a sly wink to Herbois, as she said this. 

“No, I trust not,” observed the spy, seriously. Then turning 
to Gustave, he asked: “ You have heard, I suppose, of the arrest 
of another of the conspirators ?” 

“No; who is it, then?” 

“ Its monsienr the Count de Belisle. 
the incorrigible. 

“ He will not confess ?” 

“On the contrary, he slanders the friends of the people. And 
the young viper is as venomous as the old one.” 

“ The young viper?” 

“The daughter of monsieur le count. She is also in prison 
with her father.” 

“What! the daughter of the count in prison ?” exclaimed Gus- 
tave, springing to his feet with an eager movement. 

“ Does it interest you to know it?” asked Herbois, with a search- 
ing glance. “It is true that I left her in a cell at the chatelet but 
a few moments since. But what does it matter? She is only the 
offspring of a venomous brood, who have sucked the blood of the 
people. She deserves it, doubtless.” 

The young deputy put on his hat. 

“ What will you do?” asked Herbois. 

“IT am going to my apartment,” answered Gustave. 

“ Have you, then, fallen in love with your wife, or with some- 
body else ?”’ continued Herbois, a little sneeringly. 

“‘T am fatigued, and wish to repose,” replied the deputy. 

“And you have not yet even takén your supper,” said Herbois. 

“T shall first go to a café,” answered Gustave. 

“Ah, and you will not go—” 

The deputy did not wait for the conclusion of this speech ; he 
closed the door of the apartment behind him. Instead, however, 
of going to a café, he walked directly and hastily towards the 
prison in which the count was confined. The deputy demanded 
admittance to the cell occupied by Christophe St. Yves; but the 
jailor began to demar. 

“One would think that the quondam count were holding a levee,” 
he exclaimed,—“ he keeps me constantly waiting upon him.” 

“Do you know who I am ?” asked the deputy. 

“T do not wish to know,” replied the jailor. 

“T will inform you, however,” said Gustave, exhibiting a writ- 
ten order to admit the deputy Gustave Garnot at all times to the 
prison. 

The jailor could not refuse obedience to this command; he 
reluctantly conducted the deputy along the corridor, and unlocked 
the cell of the count. Exhausted, the latter had fallen asleep, 
and Gustave hesitated to disturb him. 

“Show me, then, the cell of his daughter,” said he, to the 


jailor. 

“IT do not know anything about his daughter,” he replied, in a 
surly tone. 

“ But she is confined here?” 

“ No.” 

“She has been here to-day,” repeated Gustave, with a disap- 
pointed look. 

“It was simply to visit her father,” replied the jailor. 

“Can you not tell me where she is, then?” asked the deputy, 
assuming an obliging tone. 

“Tt is not my office to know anything about it,” returned the 
jailor, unceremoniously. 

Disappointed in obtaining any information of this official, the 
deputy reflected that he had no excuse for disturbing the count, 
and therefore turned reluctantly away. 

The impression made upon the young deputy by the beauty of 
the innocent Madeleine was evidently not slight; but he was first 
only charmed by the loveliness which attracted every one, while 
his interest was now heightened by the consideration that the 
young girl was evidently in the deepest distress. He had noticed, 
on his second encounter with her, that her face bore the marks of 
gricf, and he quite reasonably supposed that thie heavy addh- 
tional blow would double the weight of her melancholy, whatever 
that had been. He walked along musing upon this subject, and 
endeavoring to satisfy himself why he should take any trouble, uu- 
solicited, upon his own mind. If he had not already been united 

affectionate and lovable Charlotte, it would not have been 
difficult to convince himself that he was deeply in love with Made- 


leine ; as this was so, however, he repelled the supposition with 
instant indignation. He was enjoying all the happiness that a 
virtuous and appropriate conjugal love could bestow ; he was con- 
tented with the confiding Charlotte, even in his humble apartments 
upon the fourth story, and it did not need argument to convince 
him that she was also happy, and loved him with the same love 
which began in the cottage of Farmer Gregoire. 

The deputy satisfied himself that his pursuit of Madeleine was 
innocent—first it was to satisfy a curiosity, it was now to gratify 
feelings of benevolence and sympathy with the distressed. How- 
ever, when he reached his apartment, where Charlotte was anx- 
iously awaiting him, he did not mention any of the circumstances 
to her, beyond the fact of the arrest, which he imagined might 
interest her. He reflected that a woman will seldom believe that 
feelings of compassion alone can be entertained towards one of 
her own sex, especially if that one be young and handsome. 

The first most auspicious moon for wedded love was, indeed, 
not yet hardly over with Gustave and his young bride. Coming 
from the free fields, where she could ramble at pleasure, the gay 
Charlotie did certainly feel a regret at being thus confined in close 
apartments ; but in the wishes which she sometimes indulged for 
rustic life, Gustave was a leading characteristic of the picture. 
However, she sung gaily at her household work as was her wont. 
She tripped about with the graceful step which nature had given 
her, and her hair fell in the same negligent curls. She threw her 
fair, round arms about her husband’s neck as they sat together on 
his return from his expedition to the chatelet, and pressed her 
fall, pouting lips against his own. 

“T should not wonder if Pére Garnot were expecting us to visit 
him soon,” said Charlotte, by way of saying something. 

“ Why, my dear?’ asked Gustave. 

“©, you know we have never been home to ask after his health 
since we were married,” replied Charlotte, giving Gustave an- 
other kiss. 

“ That is true,” said Gustave ; “but then you know what de- 
tains me.” 

“ Ah, it would be delightful to enter the cottage again, and find 
ma mere Garnot in her white apron mixing the dough, or setting 
out the tea-plates ; and then to have her kiss me as her child, and 
love me as the wife of her Gustave! That would be charming! 
Is it impossible that I shall sometime have this pleasure, 
Gustave ?”’ 

“ Yes—what do you say? We will go whenever I can tear 
myself away from here,” absently answered Gustave, who was 
thinking all of a sudden of something else. 

“ Well, what are you dreaming about, that you do not know 
what you are saying ?”’ asked Charlotte, who was a little piqued 
that her husband did not enter with the same spirit into her 
anticipations. 

“I was thinking—but it makes no difference—there must be 
some miserable ones, and I am glad it is not you, Charlotce,” 
said Gustave. 

“ Who, then, is miserable ?”’ asked Charlotte. 

“ How should I know? But are there not wives whose hus- 
bands go to the scaffold, and daughters whose fathers lie in 
prison? It is natural that they should be wretched, is it not?” 

“ You speak of daughters?” 

“ Ah, L am simply philosophizing.” 

“Then I desire that you should leave philosophy, because it 
makes you disagreeable,” said Charlotte, with a pout. ‘‘ What, 
you philosophize when your wife has her arms around you! Yoy 
do not love me very much, then.” 

“That is a slander!” exclaimed Gustave, waFmly embracing 
the pouting Charlotte. “ Do you not see that I love you as well 
as ever?” 

“ Ah, now you talk natural—we shall go home then to visit 
Pére Garnot !” 

The deputy did not reply to this speech—he was thinking that 
certainly he could not leave Paris without knowing more about 
certain things. ' 

In the morning, the young deputy descended from his lodging, 
and took his way through an unusual quarter of the city towards 
the hall of the convention ; he determined, in fact, to pass the 
hotel of the Count de Bellisle, the situation of which he had 
learned from Herbois. As he neared the mansion, the same 
graceful figure of a young girl which he had before seen, appeared 
on the steps ; she seemed hesitating as to what course she should 
take. She descended a little way, then again stopped, undecided, 
and east a furtive glance upon the young deputy. Her face was 
very pale, her eyes were somewhat swollen, and her whole ap- 
pearance expressed the sufferings which she endured. The young 
deputy felt an irresistible inclination to speak, and offer her any 
assistance that might be in his power, and emboldened by the 
look of embarrassment, almost of entreaty, which she directed 
upon him, he raised his hat with the most marked politeness and 

t. 

“ Perhaps mademoiselle has lostsomething *”’ said he, in a tone 
which disarmed his address of even any seeming impertinence. 
“TI should be happy then to be of service to mademoiselle,” 

“No, Lam obliged to monsieur,” replied Madeleine, timidly, 
“but—” and she hesitated, while she modestly surveyed the 
young deputy, as if to ascertain how far sho might trust to this 
stranger who offered his services. 

The appearance of Gustave was certainly not calculated to in- 
spire either dislike or suspicion—it was that undoubted|y of a gen- 
tleman and @ man of honor; and the deserted Madeleine evident- 
ly came to this conclusion, since her countenance expressed so 
much. Gustave observed her hesitation and embarrassment, 
and again addressed her. 


“I beg pardon of mademoiselle—but if it is possible that I can 


be of service to you in any way, I shall be happy. Permit me to 
beg that you will command me in anything.” 

In the situation which the young daughter of the count now 
stood, there was no demand for febrile delicacy or seruples; and 
Madeleine felt that she could place confidence in the young 
stranger, when she knew of no other to whom she could appeal. 
It is true she did not know, either, if it were in his power to do 
anything ; but even counsel and sympathy were of the utmost 
consequence when she possessed neither. She timidly invited 
Gustave, therefore, to enter the house, where she related to him 
the sad occurrences already described in this history. 

The young deputy listened with an interest heightened by that 
which he already felt in the lovely but unfortunate narrator ; but 
he sat silent for a moment after she had finished, in apparently 
painful reflection, undecided what to answer to her concluding 
appeal for aid in effecting the liberation of the count. 

“You are possibly not aware, mademoiselle, that I belong to 
the party which has ordered the arrest of M. le Count; that is not 
to say, however, that I cannot serve you in any way, but it is to 
confess the difficulty of reconciling my sympathies with my prin- 
ciples. If I were certain that M. le Count entertained no designs 
against the nation—’ 

“It is impossible that he should,” interposed Madeleine, “since 
he had hardly left his hotel for a moment, and he has searcely 
seen a single person. Heis also an invalid,” urged she, earnestly. 

“ Well,” said Gustave, who did not ask for the best of proof 
when he only desired an excuse to satisfy his conscience, “ what 
it is possible for me to do, I shall do with pleasure; I shail be 
proud to serve an unfortunate.” 

“ You will place me under everlasting obligations,” said Made- 
leine. 

“ Tt will satisfy me to do a benevolent action,” answered Gus- 
tave, unconscious that this consideration was after all only sec- 
ondary to the pleasure of obliging se lovely and interesting a 
creature. ‘‘ Mademoiselle will oblige me,” he continued, “by 
writing a brief note to the count, your father? It will be neces- 
sary that I have an interview with him, and it will possibly be 
also necessary to contrive some little stratagem which may liberate 
him from continement.”’ 

The young daughter of the count proceeded immediately to 
comply with the request of Gustave, and she handed open to him 
what she wrote. 

“T have simply announced to my father that the deputy, M. 
Garnot, will call upon him, and that his daughter places implicit 
confidence in M. Garnot,” said Madeleine, with the most imper- 
ceptible blush. 

“Tt is flattering to receive the confidence of such a one as 
mademoiselle,” replied Gustave, as he took the paper. 

“Tt is my only resource,” said Madeleine, anxiously and almost 
tearfully. ‘It is a providence which sent you to me at this mo- 
ment. Ah! what will become of me if my poor father is not 
restored to his daughter |” 

“ Trust me that Iam already sincerely your friend—if I may 
be permitted to say so,” returned Gustave. “I shall also be 
miserable unless [ can accomplish what you desire.” 

“T am wretched until I know that you are successful !” ex- 
claimed Madeline, with tears in her eyes. 

The young deputy arose from his seat. 

““I will go, then, immediately to the chatelet—I will learn as 
soon as it is possible, what I can eifect.” 

“The prayers and gratitude of a daughter will go with you,” 
earnestly rejoined the young girl, bestowing the most confiding 
look of her blue eyes upon Gustave, and offering him her hand as 
he departed. 

The young man pressed warmly but respectfully the white fin- 
gers, ornamented with a single jewel, and then with an eager and 
hasty step, left the residence of the count to go in the direction of 
his prison. He had not proceeded far, before his thoughts turned 
from the enchanting picture of distressed and contiding loveliness, 
to dwell upon the difficulties of the undertaking upon which he 
had embarked—the ditliculty of effecting the liberation of a noble 
when the simple possession of a title was almost enough to con- 
demn the possessor as a traiter—when the Marquis de Favras had 
just been executed for scarcely a better reason than suspicion, 
and when the minds of the people and of the judges were filled 
with dread of plots and imaginary treason. The danger which he 
might incur by interesting himself in behalf of one of the hated 
and suspected class, he rapidly passed over with a thought; he 
would not permit himself to be deterred from his purpose by per- 
sonal considerations merely ; or, possibly, personal considerations 
of a different nature outweighed the fear of any consequences. 
Be this as it may, the young deputy continued his walk with a 
firm and elated step, until he arrived at the prison which he had 
visited only yesterday. The jailor could not refuse to admit 
him; he merely stated that a visitor was already in the ceil of the 
count. 

“Who is it?” asked Gustave. 

“Judge for yourself,” gruffly replied the official, opening the 
door of the cell. 

The deputy would have preferred not to enter the presence of 
another person, since his mission was of a nature hardly admitting 
of a public explanation ; but he could not now withdraw, and he 
therefore introduced himself into the cell. He started on behold- 
ing M. Herbois, whose face, az well as that of the count, was 
flushed with excitement. The royalist spy was equally astonished 
to meet the deputy in that place. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.|] 


{Back numbers of Ballou's Pictorial, taining the pr bapters of 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, 
depots. | 
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BALLOU’S ‘PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


upon his shoulders, and another her person, with his coarse, dirty 
Rando, iu the required position, obligt her to hold her head down, while a man of the 


the loins. After the infliction of the punishment, her tongue was torn out, and, 
time ry sg , She was sent to Siberia, whence she was rocalled, in 1762, 
Peter ITI. After the knout comes thé rod, or the punishment known’ as “running the 
gantlet,” followed by death in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. This is a 
ishment, and the comrades of the culprit are the executioners. The number of sol- 
employed is equal to the number of blows to be given. Six thousand blows are 
not the highest number which the law allows to be inflicted on a prisoner, but they are 
the most common number. Here Russian legislation has given a proof of ingenuity. 
Less than a thousand blows are sufficient to uce death ; with six thousand blows, 


nishment—the whip and stick—which are common modes of grievances. 
both of these cases two men alone are sufficient to execute punishment. The poor 
wretch condemned to smart beneath the rattan or the cat with seven tails, is laid, with 
his body bare, upon a bench. One of the executioners seats him astride upon the suf- 
ferer’s legs, and the other u his head, and both of them strike him in tarn with sim- 
ilar instraments, like two blacksmiths belabouring an anvil. In Russia persons can es-| 
cape more easily from the punishments to which they are subjected than in any other 
country. When the peasant has the means of paying his executioners, the latter spare 
hie skin. After the knout and the rod, comes Siberia. When a Russian subject is 
condemned to exile, his beard is cut off, and his hair cut short in front in the shape -£ 
a brush, like that of the soldiers. He is dressed in a pair of linen trowsers, a great 
coat of very coarse cloth, a round cap, like a pancake, and enormous leather boots with- 
out stockings or socks. He is then upon a sledge or car, in company with 
other exiles, under the escort of a few ks, as far as Irkoutsk or be it. These 
exiles are made to travel in all weathers; no matter how intense the cold may be, dane 4 
rs] must reach their place of destination. More than half of them h on the ; 

4 te ad. eae if During the journey, their movements are free, and no precaution is taken to prevent 

ENE their flight. What could they do with liberty? They possess no passport, and in 
wi i Hi aX >= Russia it is impossible to travel without a passport. 


fi 

-— hin MOLDAVIANS AND WALLACHIANS. 

The interesting group on this page is introduced to give our readers an idea of the 
varied costumes and physique of the natives of Wallachia and Moldavia, and the ar- 
tist has seized the occasion of a country fair to ving Geom naturally together. Here is 
a party dancing to the music of a band consisting of violin, triangle, horn and mando- 
line, and here are men and women passing the time quite as an high in pure gossip. 


Now you will see a face with strong Kalmuck lineaments—again high Caucasian fea- 
tures, intermingled with some female faces of rare and exquisite loveliness. Every 
newspaper reader is familiar with the names of Moldavia and Wallachia, however 
slight may be his knowledge of the geographical position, ——— producti 

political constitution and social condition of these provinces. Their connexion with 
the Russo-Turkish quarrel will cause them to be remembered for years to come. For 
years a debateable ground, they lie between Russia and Turkey, being situated on the 
north of the Danube, and having Russia on the east. The Crimean war, as it is called, 
was inaugurated by the passage of the Russian troops across the Pruth, forming the 
boundary stream between Russia and Moldavia, the most easterly of the two provinces. 
Notwithstanding the anomalous position of the provinces, their occupation by Russia 
was regarded as a hostile invasion of Turkish territory, and as such resented, with the 
support of England and France. The settlement of the government of these provinces 
still gives an anxiety to the diplomatists and powers of Europe, giving rise to “‘ rumors 
of wars” and possibly threatening war itself in the near future. Europe is split up 


into so many divisions, and has so many conflicting interests, that the adjustment of 
the “balance of power,” is always @ nice operation, accompanied with difficulty and 
: the source of disputes. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE KNOUT. j 
One of the engravings on this page represents a criminal chained to a post and 

about to me Sm the terrible: punishment of the knout from the hands of the = 
blic executioner. The costume of the guaflis who surround the fatal scaf- 
Bia, indicate the reign of Catherine II., during which it was uently inflicted. 
It is one of the most terrible punishments. On hearing single word 
“knout,” a Russian is seized with an icy shudder; he feels a chill invade his 
heart, and the life-blood curdles in his veins ; it confuses the senses and fills the 
mind with terror, and this single word stupifies an entire nation of 60,000,000 
souls. The knout is not death, but it is something a thousand times worse. 
Rassian law does not measure punishments by the standard of physical pain. 
: The chastisement is not proportioned to the nature of the offence. A crime has 
e been committed, and the penalty prescribed by a inary code will be award- 
; - @d, because the object of the government is, above all things, to inepire terror. 
De Lagny gives the following description of the usual manner of administering 
the knout, the preparations being somewhat different from those indicated in our 
engraving. Conceive a robust man, fall of life and health. This man is con- 
demned to receive fifty or a hundred blows of the knout. He is conducted, half 
naked, to the place chosen for this kind of execution ; all that he has on is a 
pair of simple linen drawers round his extremities ; his hands are bound to- 
, with palms laid flat against each other; the cords are breaking his wrists, 
no one pays the slightest attention to that. He is laid fiat upon his belly, on 
a frame inclined diagonally, and at the extremities of which are fixed iron rings ; 
his hands are fastened to one end of the frame and his feet to the other; he is 
then stretched in such a manner that he cannot make a single movement, just 
as an eel’s skin is stretched in order to dry. This act of stretching the victim 
causes his bones to crack and dislocates them—what does that matter! Ina 


ored cotton shirt, b ing at the side. His sleeves are tucked up, so that noth- 
ing may thwart or embarrass him in his movements. With both hands, he 
instrument of punishment—a knout. This knout consists of a 


thong d along the ground betw: his - On about 

toto or Sour the snises, by vigueous too 

knout towards the top of his , and then instantly draws it down with rapid- 

ity towards his knees. The thong flies and whistles through the air, and de- 
i d 


the body of the victim, twines round it like a hoop of iron. In 
of his state of tension, the poor wretch bounds as if he was submitted to 
The executioner retraces his steps, and re- 


ee transportation, in spite of the privilege of the nobility never to suffer the former punish- 
ae , airetnm meas ment. She was conducted by the executioners to the public square, where one of them 
se —— eee wer classes, squatting at her feet, kept her legs still. © executioner cut her 
a SS SS SS SSS SESS ' into shreds by one hundred strokes of the knout, from the shoulders to the lower por- 
=— 
al } & >. 
is Mines cermin. When & prisoner escapes With ls lile,—® rare occur- 
| at mae J: 6 NE & Be SS — rence,—he is sent to end his days in the mines of Siberia. There are other kinds of 
Pes 
3 
: 1 \ \ 
= — - 
Shey 
little time, his bones will crack and be dislocated in a different manner. At the a N 
distance of five and twenty paces stands another man ; it is the public execu- lls AR 
tioner. He is dressed in black velvet trowsers stuffed into his boots, and a col- hy >. 
of thick leather, cut in a triangular form, from four to five yards long, and an 
ineh wide, tapering off at one end and broad at the other. The small end is af 
to» litle wooden handle, sboat two feet long The signal is given ; \ Ny | 
no one ever takes the trouble to read the sentence. ‘I'he executioner advances || 
peats the same operation as many times as there are blows to be inflicted. nen \ 
the thong envelopes the body with its edges, the fiesh and muscles are literally | } 
cut into strips as with a razor, but when it falls flat, then the bones crack; the 
flesh in that case is not cut, but crashed and ground, and the blood spirts out in \ = 
all directions. The sufferer becomes green and blue, like a body in a state of \ | 
decomposition. He is now removed to the hospital, where every care is taken 
of him, and is afterwards sent to Siberia, where he disappears forever in the 
bowels of the earth. The knout is fatal if the justice of the czar or the execu- <= 4 
tioner wills it to be 60. If the autocrat’s intention is to afford his people a sight 
worthy of their eyes and their intelligence ; if some powertal lord, or some great | 
lady wishes to indalge in the pleasure of viewing sanguinary spectacle ; if By 
f they wish to behold the victim with his mouth covered with foam and blood, = 
writhing about and expire in frightful y, the fatal blow is given the very 
last. executioner selis his and pity for hard gold, when the 
: he inflicts death at the very first stroke, as surely as if it was an axe he held in - ge ee ot ee 
his hand In 1760, under the rei Of the indolent and luxerious Elisabeth, 
: who had abolished capital Madame Lapoukin, a woman of rare 
| beauty, of which the czarina was envious, was condemned to the knout and , _ MOLDAVIANS AND WALLACHIANS AT THE NATIONAL PAIRS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. C. » Dubuqup, lows.—We have ascertained his address, and forwarded the 


letter. 
Darmy Mard.—It is a curious fact, that the Chinese make no use of milk, 
either in its id stato, ov In the of curds, butter or cheese. 
Senceant 8.—It 


cannon were fret used in 1806, or 
statements 


1838 ; de some 
Moors, in Spain, as early as 


unate, and not on bad and design- 


late Gen. Ca was amovug those ar- 
by Low ioe the coup d'etat. t he was soon released, 

turbed wen mans eh abilities, ond per. 

onest. 

At first it hed only one arm at a subsequent period 


were worn 
J.H.N., the thre ay rc in this 
Chew except on sight 
Yharlestown.—The blood-stone is found 
ends and the use it is put to, is to polish goldsmi Sand af 


work. 

Mrs. C. D., Hartford, Ct.—The rule adopted by English jewellers for estimat- 
ing the value of diamonds, viz., multiply the square of the w tin carats 
by 2, and the product is the value in pounds sterling, can only hold good 
in the case of those that are of small size. or do not weigh more than twent: 
carats. For, by this rule, the diamoud belonging to the emperor of Brazil, 
which is still uncut and weighs 1680 carats, would be worth the enormous 
sum of 5,644,800 pounds sterling, or more than $28,000,000, and we dare 
say bis ity would be glad to take a million of dollars for it. Try your 
diamond with a sharp file ; if it make the least scratch. it is not a true stone. 

Broxer.—In 1797, when the Bank of England suspended payments, the same 
privilege was extended to Ireland. 

administration of Warren Hastin 
ued scene of war, negociation and intrigue. 
came ble; and in a despatch of Marquis Cornwallis, dated Sept. 18, 
1798, it distinetly stated that ‘ove third of the company’s territory is 
now a jungle for wild beasts.” 

M. M.— the of estange, previous to July 31, 1834, con- 
tained 247 1-2 grains of pure gold 


Trave. to New Sind large proportion of the travel 
from Boston to New York takes the channel of the Fall River 
line: We ourselves have always given this route a preference. 
A short run of fifty miles in the cars, and you are on board a no- 
ble boat, get a good supper and a good night’s rest, and find 
yourself in New York without losing any time; for you start on 
‘\ your journey when the business of the day is closed, and arrive at 
your destination in time for breakfast, and before business re- 
commences. The Bay State Steamboat Co. is now under the 
management of Mr. Richard Borden, of Fall River, who has 
proved an excellent president. 


, in India, was one contin- 
¢ state of ‘the country be- 


Cusan Lapies.—The Cuban ladies must be model women, 
for, according to Madame Le Vert—“ They never speak ill of 
each other, but always find some palliation for the errors of their 
own sex.” 


SPLINTERS. 
. It is said that Ex-President Pierce intends to pass the 
winter at Madeira, with his wife, on account of the latter’s health. 
.... A correspondent, writing from Sebastopol, says it is a mis- 
erable hole. We should think so, from what has happened there. 
- Chapin says a financial crisis is matter for tears and shud- 
dering, as well as for arithmetic and rumor 
. Dr. Hayne, who has a wife in almost every State in the 
Union, Intely ended a five years’ sentence in Kentucky State prison. 
. The Chicago Tribune is sent “one year for three bushels 
of wheat, or six bushels of oats.’’ “Good old hoss!”’ 
.... The Russians think the fall of Delhi is not much to boast 
of—for now the English will be besieged by the Sepoys. - 
..+. Mr. Brookover, near Zanesville, Ohio, was lately worried by 
his own dog, and badly mangled, before being rescued. 


.+ee What thing on the quarter-deck of a vessel is like a pleas- 


ant friend? The companion, to be sure. 
.+.. He who sacrifices honor to ambition, burns a fine painting 
and keeps the ashes for his pains. 
- Trifies often fill up the measure of human character and 
actions—though “ light as air,’’ they are worth noting. 
sees The world we live in is a vast ocean, and life and death 


ate its ebbing and flowing. 


- Idleness is a public mint, where various denominations of 
mischief are constantly 


ses To expend intellectual wealth makes us rich, because we 
acquire ideas in imparting them. 

.++« The strect-sweepers ought to pay a penny to every lady 
who saves them their labor by crossing the street. 

Demijohns are known in intellectual circles by the gracefu) 
name of spirit-wrappers. 

-+.. The man who couldn’t trust his own feelings is supposed 
to do business on the cash principle. 

+++. Am eastern poet says he writes only when an angel 
troubles the fountain of his soul. 


ceo There is a man about town who is loth to keep his own 


company for fear of degrading himself, 


. The Springfield Republican says that farmers as a class 
probably have more ready money than any others. 

+++. The ladies of various cities of the Union are moving very 
actively in the matter of the Herndon testimonial, 


seas They must have large turkeys in Indiana. Some raised 
from western stock in Worvester, Mass., weigh 32 pounds. 


seve The statue of Beatrice Conci was not so much admired by 
he New York critics as it was by those of our Athens. 


— 


THE HARVEST OF DEATH. 

Death has been busy in France, lately, and his sickle has reaped 
a rich harvest among the gifted and the great of that briJliant em- 
pire. Among the recent dead, De Beranger, the greatest song- 
writer that France ever knew; and Sue, the novelist, whose 
romances met with a sale no previous works ever attained, have 
been swept away. A few weeks back, two more distinguished 
men were carried to their narrow homes. Of one of these, the 
American world knew little or nothing, for he was a newspaper 
writer, and the columns of the press rarely open the path to fame. 
Yet Gustave Planche was a noble writer. His criticisms on art, 
music and literature were remarkable—remarkable for the pro- 
found learning and acumen they exhibited, and the purity of their 
style, and yet more remarkable for their fearlessness and justice. 
Gold and flattery, those potent engines of corruption in France— 
shall we not say, all the world over !—never swayed him from the 
path of literary rectitude. He lived isolated, concealing his 
address, that he might escape the snares laid for the controllers of 


the press in the brilliant capital he made his home. And yet of 


no one might it be more truly said that he was 
“ 

He was a glutton and an inebriate. He chose to skulk along the 
streets in sordid rags, when he might have appeared like a gentle- 
man ; for when a large sum of money came into his hands, he 
squandered it instantly on eating and drinking, and then went 
from the Maison Doré to his squalid lodgings to live on garbage 
till another windfall renewed his frantic career. Gerard de Nerval, 
whose course was as sad and wild, was found hanging by the 
neck to the iron grating of a window in a lonely street. Gustave 
Planche died in the hospital of mania a potu. 

Turn we from this sad spectacle to contemplate a really great 
calamity that France has met with—the death of General Cavaig- 
nac. This man was “ faithful amid the faithless found,””—a brave 
soldier, a good statesman, an honest man. Even in the height of 
the fanatical furore created by Louis Napoleon’s name, more than 
a million of hearts rallied round that of Cavaignac for the presi- 
dency. He loved the people, but he never courted them. He 
_ had all the stern patriotism of an old Roman. When the young 
“republic was shaken by the wild revolt of June, 1848, when the 
fierce faubourgs poured out to battle their hordes of red republi- 
cans, Cavaignac marched into the focus of rebellion, and regard- 
less of the certain loss of popularity he incurred by his vigor, 
crushed the rebellion after four days of such fighting as revolu- 
tionary Paris had never known. Louis Napoleon feared him, and 
arrested him when he struck his finishing blow at the liberties of 
France ; but he dared not keep him in confinement ; he dared 
not banish him. The moral rectitude of Cavaignac overawed 
even the flagitious audacity of Napoleon; and when he died, the 
Moniteur was compelled to utter a cold and hypocritical eulogy 
upon his virtues. Cavaignac would have made a noble president 
for France. 


THE BALLET. 

The Ronzani ballet-troupe, at the Boston Theatre, achieved a 
great and deserved success. They made their appearance in a 
dull time, and rapidly filled a treasury that was nearly depleted. 
Their attraction was owing to real intrinsic artistic merit. In fact, 
this company is the only ballet-troupe worthy of a name that ever 
visited this country. Large in numbers, its superior training 
was manifested especially in combined movements and evelu- 
tions. It embraces some artistes of superior talent; they are 
never obtruded on the notice of the public, but take the front rank 
naturally. Mlle, Lamoureux, the star of a troupe, where all are 


excellent, is a dancer of the first class, and, in many ¢espects, sur- 
passes even the great artistes who have preceded her in the Terpsi- 
chorean line. The Pratesis and Signor and Signora Baratti are 
also admirable. We assure our friends in the great cities of the West 
and Southwest that they have a great treat in store for them in the 
performances of this company, while the thanks of our own citizens 


are due to Mr. Barry for his liberality in producing such an ele- 
gant entertainment for ourselves. 


Brack Inx.—We are using some very fine black writing ink 
manufactured at the Norfolk Laboratory by our old acquaintance 
Dr. G. W. F. Mellen, who is a and scientific chemist. 


This ink may be obtained at 72 State Street, and those wishing a 


good article should procure it 


AmusEMENTS.—It is all folly to attempt to deprive people of 
amusements. Books and lectures are very good in their way, but 


THE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
FORM YOUR CLUBS! 

With the commencement of the new year, and the fourteenth 
volume of Batiov’s Pictoriat, we shall perfect some new ar- 
rangements, which will enable us to make the coming volume an 
improvement on all its predecessors. Fresh interest will be im- 
parted by the pens of several new and popular contributors, and a 
spirit of freshness given by means of our enlarged facilities and 
growing experience. Without making large promises, or noisy 
announcements, we have kept on the even tenor of our way, striv- 
ing only to give to our patrons an elegant, refined and truly valu- 
able illustrated paper. How well we have succetded, our unri- 
valled edition and increasing subscription list give ample evidence. 

We shall commence the new volume with an admirable original 
novelette from the favorite pen of Mrs. C. F. Gerry,* entitled : 


BORDER 
The Camp, the Cabin, and the Wilderness. 


A finely written American story, of most intense interest and 
mystery of plot, yet true to the pioneer life of the great West. 
This story will be followed by others equally popular, in rapid 
succession, forming the most brilliant array of novelettes we have 
ever given in one year. 

Let our friends subscribe at once, that there may be no break in 
the receipt of the paper, and also to enable us to arrange our edi- 
tion and subcription books in season. Let clubs be made up in 
every town and village—for very few persons, who understand 
how cheap Batiov’s Picrortat can be had by joining a club, 
will be willing to deny themselves its pleasant weekly visits. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 COPY, OME $3 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall 
receive the thirteenth co ope gratis. One copy of Batiou’s Picto- 
RIAL, and one copy of Tue Frac or our Gosen, taken together, 


who sefids us a club of fi 
with the money, we will present a complete set of the twelve bound 
volumes of the Pictorial, full gilt, with illumined title-pages and 
indexes, uniformly and elegantly bound, the wholesale price of 
which is $24. Here is a chance for any enterprising person to 
obtain a superb illustrated library without money ! 
M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


* The welPknown suthior of “ Paolina,” thd fivé hundred dollar prize story 
we published some years since. 


subscribers, 


Court or THE Patace or THE Great Dern1.—The 
fine engraving which occupies the last page of this number, repre- 
sents one of the courts of the great fortress of Delhi. The singu- 
lar carriage delineated in the foreground is that of the ladies of 
the court of the Mogul ; the figures are grooms and retainers, and 
a number of traders in Indian arms. This fortress, previous to 
the insurrection, was the only place in his empire of which the 
Great Mogul could flatter himself that he was monarch. The 
fortress is built of red granite, and very much resembles the old 
Kremlin of Moscow. 


> 


tHe ELeruant.—A horse, valued at $300, owned by 
Henry Waldorph, of the town of Kinderhook, N. Y., was so mach 
frightened by the sight of an elephant which passed his residence, 
lately, that it ruptured a blood-vessel, from the effects of which it 
died a few days after. 


A pLucKkY Repriy.—A candidate for the English civil service 
being asked to name the principal divisions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, answered, “ Epsom and Newmarket.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. > Kin Daniel F. Long to Miss Louise C. Fel- 
ton; by Rev. Dr. Stow. Michael Anthouy to Sti B. Lincoln : 
Rev. Mr. Alger, by Rev. 
. Eddy. Mr. Charlies P. Knowlton Mise Sarah y Kev. Mr. Miner, 
Mr. John E. Bartlett to Miss Mary EB. Fuller; by Rev. ‘ser. Houghton, Mr. 
Isaac Holbrook to Miss Julia Merrill; by Rev. Mr. Dexter. Mr. Walter J. 


Wheeler to Miss Carrie W. Pattee ; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Edward Therp to 


Miss Julia Griffin.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Judkins, Mr. Uriah 
Harding to Mise Abbie A. Osborn —At New Newton Upper Palls, Rev. Mr. 


fy 


Young, Mr. C Rogers to 
by Rev Mr — Rev. James C. Fo: th Persis M 
Thayer —At by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Franklin C Quincy, 


ngham, 
to Miss r~t Higgins —At East Abington, by Rev. Mr. Me 
William Wheeler to Mrs Elizabeth Ball —At Lowell. by Rev. Mr A‘ien, Mr. 


there must be music, dancing and theatricals, and good peop! 
must encourage and give tone to them. “All work and no play” 
makes Jack not only a “dull” boy, but a bad one. 
> 

A coop Ons.—One of the best conundrums we have seen late- 
ly, is the following :—Why is a fish chowder like u polygon? 
Because it is a soup o” fishes (supesficies) obtained by lines and 
angles. 


Ixpian Victories. victories of the British in India have 
boon duly celebrated in Canada. ‘At the fall of Delhi, an loyal 
provincials were delighted (Delht-ted). 


Dienirisp Titie.—One of the chief officers of his majesty of 
Hayti is styled the Duke of Lemonade. We suppose he enjoys 
the sours and sweets of office. 


Tooxtuur,—Remember that Ballow’s Pictorial and The Flag of 
our Union are seut together for $4 a year. 


J. Loring, of North Bridgewater, to Miss Eunice M. Warcen —At 
New Bedford. by Rey Mr. How, Mr. Robert Wilson to Miss Sarah C. Bariew. 
—At Springfield, by Rev Mr Trefton, Mr. Harmon Mott to Misa Nancy A. 
Carew —At Providence, R. I. by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. David Kimball, of Sax- 
ton’s River, — to Miss Annie B., only daughter of Nathan Mason, Eaq., of 
Worthington, 


DEATHS. 


Mr Jose Whippes,, Mrs. 
ham 


Mr. George W Otia, 82: Capt Sheffel Read, 59; Mrs. Adeline M. Peterson, 23; 
Mr. Edwin Jobns, 21; Mr. William C. Parke, 75; Mrs Blvira N. Bird, 3.—At 
Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah Webb, 88 —At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Calista Dexter, 
4$.—At Hingham, Mr. Hiram Whiton, 35.—At Canton. Mise Martha Clark 


24.—At Jamaica Plain. Mr. Charlee Davis, 65.—At Melrose. Mr. Daniel Walk. 
er. 54 —At La Newton, Mrs. Fanny Lovell. Dea. Nathaniel 


Frothivgham 87.—At Wenham. Mra Mehitable P. Rust, 73.—At Lowell, 
Bisa Real, 7¥.— At Natick, Mrs. Sophia M Smith. 34 —At Newburyport, 
Mrs Mary 89.—At Newbury, Mrs. Mary 30.—At 


Hamilton, Mr. Temple Cutler. 75 —At Hadley. Mra. Lucinda Hubbard, 88.— 
At Mattield, Mr. Walter Pield. 70.—At Plymouth. Mr. Clark Johnsen, 81.—At 
Seekonk. Mr. Bbenezer Bishop, 72.--At Grafton. Mr. Royal Keith, 89 —At 
Hubbardston, Mra Sarah Lane, 8.—At Westminster, Mrs. Blisabeth Whit- 
vey, 91.—At Fairhaven, Mrs. Susannah Taber. M4. 


. . WAAAA | 
| 
| 
| 
R. 8.—The policy of imprisonment for debt is now pretty generally repudiated. | 
It has not been effective to apa we le from getting into debt, and the 
onws of punishment fell upon the | 
ing men. | 
Arr-Srupent.—Crawford had just mt $12,000 in fitting up a new studio | 
LaNpDHOLDER.—The standard English acre is to the Seotch acre nearly as 1 to ? ; 
1 1-4— one Scotch acre being equal to 1.26) imperial acre. 
Juua U.—You can gamboge at the apothecaries; it requires no 
preparation for painting in water-colors.—The custom among women of : 
| | ; 
| | 
| ‘ 
| 
| 
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Rath Cun 
iss Biizabeth M. Adame, 60; 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Port's Corner. 
[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
REQUIEM. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tears for the dead! 
No more they linger by our side, 
No more their griefs and joys confide, 
For ‘neath tne churchyard sod their lifeless forms abide. 


Hope for the dead! 
That from the grave the soul shall rise, 
Free as the bird of paradise, 


And wing its joyous way to life beyond the skies. 
Joy for the dead! 


That care and pain no more assail 
The rescued from life’s darkened vale, 


Nor sin, nor sorrow, now can over them prevail. ° 


Rest for the dead! 
The weary heart, the sighing breast, 
By suffering. by anguish pressed, 
Have found within the grave a refuge and a rest. 


SONNET. 
Season to season. each aside 
The other pushing with such gentle force, 
That ere we know it, Spring has run her course ; 
And Summer's emblems one by one have died, 
Ere we are conscious of the sad divorce. 
The primroses, where are they ’—and the pride 
Of the green lawn. the cowslips? Where the gorse, 
Loading the air with odors far and wide? 
The violets where, and hyacinths so blue? 
The daisies where. that welcomed the cuckoo? 
All these are gone; yet while were left behind 
The roses and the lilies, none repined. 
But these now shed their blossoms, and naught left, 
We feel at last we are indeed bereft.—James CocHRANE. 


THE STREAMS. 

The low sweet voices of a thousand streams, 
Some near, some far remote, faint trickling sounds, 
That dwelt in the i solitude of night 
Upon the edge of siience.—ALex. Surru. 


DEATH. 


That miser, Death, whose lean and covetous hand. 
Hoards up the pomps and glories of the world.—Isip. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


It would appear that the Mormons are determined to consummate the re- 
bellion of which, a long time since, they took the preliminary steps. They 
have now committed overt acts against the United States government, and 
mast abide the bitter and speedy end—for. if necessary, the whole power of 
the federal government, supported by the opinion of the nation, will be put 
forth to punish them. .....The “ poetry of motion ” was never better illus- 
trated than by the Ronzani ballet-troupe at the Boston Theatre. Hitherto 
the entertainments of this class, presented on the American stage, have been 
entrusted to three or four first dancers, surrounded by a forest of walking- 
sticks; but in this troupe there are some twenty-five superior dancers, sup- 
ported by a cloud of figurantes. The Viennese children first gave us an idea 
of a well-drilled ballet, but they were undeveloped beauties ; but the Ronzani 
are all in the fiush and perfection of womanhood, presenting a glimpse of the 
Mahommedan paradise, or realizing a dream of Persian Peris. Mademoiselle 
Lamoureux is “the star of this goodly company,” a planet surrounded by 
brilliant satellites......Fashion ise great thing. The same women who, in 
their youth, marvelied at the slavery to fashion which induced their grand- 
mothers to kneel in the carriage for a drive of many miles to save their lofty 
head dresses, now banish husband or father to the coach-box, or compel 
them to walk, to make room for the accommodation of fleunces or steel 


wager at New Orleans. One of them drank thirty-two mugs of lager bier, 
and ate eighteen slices of Schweitzer cheese. The other, who had kept him 
company thus far, now crowned himself with victory by devouring a lot of 
“ pretzels” and eight more mugs of beer. What « contest! What a vic- 
tory!...... Aristotle dered at nothing more than at this—that they were 
thought richer who had superfluous things, than they who had what were 
profitable and necessary. The old Greek was an old fogy—he'd never do for 
Broadway and 5th Avenue......We have heard a good many touching ex- 
pressions of filial affection, but none equal to the following which a Western 
man really gave vent to not long since :—‘ My father was the only man I ever 
allowed to be sassy to me without licking him like thunder!”’. .-** “Charlotte 
Cushman’s personation of Cardinal Wolsey ,in New York, has been denounced 
asa piece of chariatenry ( Charlotteaury’)...... The Chelsea Herald is the 
title of a new semi-weekly paper just started in Chelsea, edited by W. E. P. 
Haskell. ..... They that leugh at everything, and they that fret at every- 
thing. are fools alike...... Col. Titus, in his pamphiet, “ Killing no Murder,” 
speaks thus of Cromwell:—‘‘ You truly may be called the father of your 
country—fer while you live, we can call nothing our own; and it is to your 
Geath that we look for our inheritance.”......Shuter, the comedian, thus 
explains his reasons for preferring to wear stockings with holes to having 
them darned—“ A hole.” ssid he, “may be the accident of « day, and will 
pass upon the best gentieman, but « darn is premeditated poverty.”......In 
New York, the other day, « fellow entered « store and begged very bard for a 
mouthful of food, steting tat he was famished, and had not tasted food for 
thirty-ix hours. He pleaded so pitifully that the storekeeper’s sympathy 
was excited, but instead of giving bim money, he wrote an order on a neigh- 
boring restaurant, where he was known. to give the man food to the extent 
of twenty-five cents. The fellow went to the place, took a seat at one of the 
tables, and, summoning the waiter. ordered two shillings worth of roasted 
oysters. He appeared to enjoy them very much,and when he had got 
through, rose,and depositing his order with great dignity at the bar, depart- 
ed! The ides of asterving man calling for roasted oysters was rather faco- 
tious...... Sorrows grow less end less every time they are told, just like the 
age of a woman!......A miller in the vicinity of Kigin had been indulging 
gather freely one evening, letely, in « public house in town, “When the 
@rink’s in the wit’s owt.” So our hero, when opposite GrayWeiiepital, in 
the direction of hie house, « mile off, fancied he sew his bed on the wayside, 


and a clear fire burning opposite. He, therefore, doffed every article he had 
except his shirt. and lay down at the dykeside, under the drenching rain. 
How long he slept is not known, but on’the following morning he found him- 
self at home, with no covering but his wet linen...... A celebrated French 
woman has well said that the greatest blessing woman can receive on earth 
is the continuance of the affection of her husband after marriage...... An old 


writer has recorded an honorable anecdote of Queen Elizabeth, characteristic 
of that true majesty which was in her thoughts as well as her actions. When 
she came to the crown, a knight of the realm, who had behaved insolently to 
her when Lady Elizabeth, fell upon his knees to her, and besought her par- 
don, expecting to be sent to the tower. She replied, mildly, “Do you know 
that we are descended of the lion, whose nature is not to harm or prey upon 


aged 108, heard of the death of the Duke de Treame at the age of 98. 
sorry for it,” said the marechal, “but am not surprised; he was @ poor, 


worn-out creature. I always said that man would never live long.”......A 
contemporary having stated that two bears were killed in Lewis county, re- 
cently, another rejoins, ‘‘ Pshaw, that’s nothing! Hundreds have been killed 
in Wall Street within the past two months!”. ... 


bride and friends, on his wedding day...... When 8 man has one eye, dear, 
does it follow that he is a one idea man?......Do not worry yourself to death 


of what other people may say of you, as long as you know that it is not true. - 


Take care of the truth—that is your business. ..... D'Israeli once wrote of a 
certain fine lady :—“ She had certainly some qualities to shine in a fashion- 
able circle. She had plenty of apathy, was tolerably illiterate, was brilliantly 
vain, fertilely capricious, acquiesced with every one, and diffused universal 
smiles.”...... That was a brave answer of one of old who, reciting a long list 
of miseries toa friend, asked what he would have done under the circum- 
stances. “I should have died,” was the reply. ‘“ And I,” said the other, 
“did better than that—I dared to live on.”...... Powerful emotion often 
kills the body ata stroke. Chilo, Diag and Sophocles died of joy at the 
Grecian games. The news of a defeat killed Philip V. The door-keeper of 
Congress expired upon hearing of the surrender of Cornwallis. Lagrave, the 
young Parisian, died when he heard the music prize for which he had com- 
peted was adjudged to another...... On Sergeant Talfourd, the author of 
* Jon,” mentioning to a company of his friends, that he had three or four 
more Grecian tragedies in contemplation or progress, Leigh Hunt observed, 
“My dear Talfourd, don’t you think you are having too many irons in the 
fire at the same time?” Jerrold, who never missed av opportunity of saying 
a bitter thing, replied, “‘ That's the place the sergeant ought to have put his 
‘Jon’ long ago!”...... Henry VIII. issued a proclamation enjoining ‘ that 
women should not meet together to babble and talk, and that old men should 
keep their wives in their houses.”...... The story goes that a piano has been 
brought forward at Dresden which will supersede the assistance of sixty 
vocalists and instruments. It is most tuneful, and already one hundred and 
twenty of the instruments, at £800, are ordered for Australia and the colo 
nies. We shall suspend belief unti) further developments...... A private 
soldier, writing from India, states that the mutineers have extemporised can- 
non from the iron sockets of telegraph posts, gun-carriages from the posts, 
and grape from the electric wires...... A story is in print, very creditable to 
members of a class often abused. It runs that Messrs. Blackwood, of Edin- 
burgh, bought, for £100, from the Rev. Mr. Caird, the copyright of one of 
his sermons preached before the queen at Balmoral, about to be published at 
her majesty’s instance The sale was immense, and the firm subsequently 
rent the author a checque for £400...... A Washington paper asserts that 
the Mormons are in possession of one of those mysteriously destructive en- 
gines of war, which often explode in newspapers. The same authority states 
that, during the Crimean campaign, agents of the Russian government were 
permitted freely to explore the records of the American patent-office, and to 
avail themselves of every improvement in military art there recorded. Much 
good it did them!...... The Prince of Wales, who has been travelling in Ger- 
many under the name of Baron Renfrew, has returned to England. The 
young gentleman and his suite were rather extravagant. His hotel bill ata 
certain town on the Rhine was $300 a day. Our English friends, on learning 
these things. will probably sing, gaily. ‘** That’s the way the money goes—pop 
goes the weasel!”......Leigh Hunt never endorsed Dr. Johnson’s denuncia- 
tion of punning. On a very pretty girl’s saying to him, “I am very sad, 
you see.” he replied, “0, no, you belong to the other Jewish sect—you are 
very fair, I see.”...... Handel, in spite of the spirituality of his music, was a 
great gormandizer. He was accustomed to take large and very frequent eup- 
plies of food. It is said that whenever he dined alone at a tavern, he ordered 
dinner for three. On receiving an answer to his question, “Is te tinner 
retty?” ** Yes, as soon the company come,” he said, con trepito, **Den pring 
up te tinner, prestissimo—I am the gombany.”’ It was accordingly served 
up, and he fell to voraciously...... A regulation has been adopted by the 
manager of L'Academie, Paris, to prevent excessive crowds behind the scenes. 
No speculator is to be permitted there, except en grand tenue, or what is 
termed, “ full fig.”...... *O, it’s only a matter of form,” said a lawyer to 
Jack, when called on to swear having been put in bodily fear by a highway- 
man. “COsn’t help it!” was Jack’s answer; “he didn’t put me in bodily 
fear, and I wont say he did!” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ramses 1x Eastern Asta, anp Mania. By B.L. Baz, M.D. 

We are pleased to learn that this work, published by James French & Co., 
of this city, which we noticed favorably on its first appearance, is meeting 
with a renewed sale, fresh editions being called for to supply the demand. 
The interest felt in Eastern affairs leads the public to seek information of 
China and the Kast from a source so reliable as Dr. Ball's book, which is 
vivid, graphic and entertaining. 


Tus Finemanx. By Davin B. Dana, of the Boston Fire Department. Boston: 

James French & Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 367. 

This is a very valuable work, embracing an t of all the fire depart- 
ments of the United States, an enumeration of all the large fires, statistics of 
losses and expenses, theatres destroyed by fire, accidents, anecdotes and inci- 
dents connected with the subject. The book supplies a vacuum, and cannot 
fail to meet with an extensive and ready sale. 


New Music.—We have received from the publishers, Russell & Richardson, 
291 Washington Street, *-My Meart is sair for Somebody,” fantasy for the 
piano, Willow Farm Polka,” aud ‘Karly Flowers, how I love ye,” * 

ou Think of me,” songs.— From Oliver Ditson, 277 Washington Street, we 

ve received ** Ab, why do I regret thee still?” lad, * Vale Polka,” Phe 
Budget of Dance Music,” Silver Drop Waltz,’ and * Syracuse Polka.” 


Tue Saints or Exix. Boston: P. Donahoe. 1857, 12mo. pp. 308. 


This ‘‘ Legendary History of Ireland,” from the French of De Barneval, has 
been well transiated by Johu Giimary Shea, and published iu very neat 
style. These religious legends heave an interest for all readers who wish to 
understaud the iutiueuces that affect the character of the Irish people. 


Sxercnes py Boz. Illustrated. Phila: T. B. Peterson, 2 vole. 12mo, 
The two elegant volumes before us contain all Dickens's wninor humorous 


gems, and all of them sparkle with quaint and rare humor. The 
' Vor sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


Mas. Sanan Joserna Hare's vor tux Mnasox. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. 


In one very large 12mo. the noted authoress has bumerically, 
4546 receipts, facts and directions in the useful, or tal and d rr 
arts of life, such as cooking, attendance on the sick, painting 
ete. It isa very table aud ble addition’ to useful 
Mterature, while the uame upon the title-page isa sure passport to 
success 


Choice Miscellany. 


THE HABITS OF HANDEL. 

The motion of his pen, active as it was, could not keep up with 
the rapidity of his conception. His MSS. were written with such 
impetuosity that they are pm to read. The mechanical 
power of the hand was not sufficient for the torrent of ideas which 
flowed from that voleanic brain. Mr. V. Novello, the learned 
publisher, who seems to have well studied the MSS. at the Fitz- 
william Museum, seeing a pagé on which the sand was still upon 
the ink at the top as well as at the bottom of the page, left in the 
book the the whole Observe the with which 


Handel wrote, ‘The whole of this page is spotted with sand, and 


consequently must have all been wet at the same time.” Doubt- 
less we must attribute to this mental ardor Handel’s singular 
habit of employing three or four languages at a time, in speak- 
ing as well as in writing. He was a very impulsive man, and 
neither did nor said the same thing twice in the same manner. 
He had no habits, and was certain! y one of the greatest improvicors 
that ever lived. He was improvising, so to speak, every moment 
of his life. He had three or four different styles of handwriting. 
Sometimes his notes had heads so small and tails so thin that 
they are more like fly-scratches ; sometimes their heads are as big 
as bullets, with tails of terrible thickness. His MSS. are quite 
linguistic curiosities, for they contain thousands of memoranda of 
which no two are alike. One day they are in English, the next 
in German, the day following in Italian, and on another day in 


French ; afterwards, in all those langua mingled together, as 
in the last memorandum to Berenice Fine dell’ opera Berenice, 
January 18, 1738, Ausgufullen ;” and then, “ Geendiget den Jan- 


uary 27, 1737.” So the “End of the opera” is in Italian, “'To 
fill in” and “Completed in German, and the dates in English. 
In his orchestration, the instruments are designated in turn by 
their Italian, French and English names. Not only do these 
memoranda offer an image of the confusion of tongues, but even 
their place is changed every day ; to the right, to left, at the 
top and at the bottom of the page, sometimes before the date, and 
sometimes after. They seem like a perpetual defiance given to 
human nature, whose general disposition it is to contract fixed 
habits.—Life of Handel 


. 
> 
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CEDARS OF LEBANON. 
The oldest and best known cedars of Lebanon form a 

about 210 yards square, on the west side of Mount Lebanon, 7000 
feet above the sea. On the north, east, and south, it is surrounded 
by loftier heights ; towards the west, one looks out over a mass of 
rugged mountains upon the “great and wide sea,” the Mediter- 
ranean. The scenery is most impressive and majestic. From 
early in December to the middle of April the whole upper region 
is covered with snow; and from some spots among the summits, 
it never disappears. The trees in this grove are about 400 in 
number, and vary from one foot to six feet in diameter. Rev. 
Mr. Calhoun measured one, which was forty feet in circumference 
at two feet above the ground. A little higher, it sends forth five 
immense branches, each from three to five feet in diameter, which 
shoot up almost perpendicularly—thus in reality constituting five 
trees of great size. This tree, judging from the number of con- 
centric rings, each of which denotes a year’s growth, would appear 
to be nearly 4000 old. The largest and oldest, twelve in 
number, present to the eye little beauty or symmetry. The storms 
of ages upon ages have sadly broken and disfigured their once 
wide-spread branches, and bowed their lofty heads. Their maj- 
esty in ruins is now their greatest charm.—Christian Examiner. 


SIMILARITY OF IDEAS. 
It can be held no flaw in the title-deeds of genius, if the same 
thoughts re-ap as have been exhibited long ago. The indis- 
utable sign of defect should be looked for in the proportion they 
r to the unquestionably original. There are ideas which neces- 
sarily must occur to minds of like magnitude and materials, aspect 
and tem When two are in the same phasis, they 
will excite the same humors, and produce the same coincidences 
and combinations. In addition to which, a great poet may really 
borrow ; he may even condescend to an obligation at the hand of 
an equal or an inferior ; but he forfeits his title if he borrows more 
than the amount of his own possessions. The nightingale him- 
self takes somewhat of his song from birds less glorified ; and the 
lark, having beaten with her wing the very gates of heaven, cools 
her breast among the grass. The lowlier of intellect may la 
out a table in their field, at which table the highest one shall 
sometimes be disposed to partake; want does not compel him. 
Imitation, as we call it, is often weakness, but it likewise is often 
sympathy.—Landor. 
LAZINESS, 

Laziness is a bad disease, and like many other kinds is often 
self-imposed. In the case of many individuals it is an inherited 
malady, and consequently hard to oust from the system. But it is 
oftener the case that this disgusting distemper is brought on per- 
sons by their own deliberate selfishness—by a vastly discreditable 
disposition to shirk the inevitable bardens incident to living a 
decent life. Laziness of this kind is one of the cardinal sins, and 
should subject the obnoxious offender to the discipline of the 
tread mill. More particularly is laziness offensive in the young 
and healthy. ‘To learn to work, and work cheerfully, is the cen- 
tral lesson of life. n to learn it early—eschew laziness as the 
most disgusting of all faults, and one that will.surely end in hope- 
less misery—for, depend upon it, none can be so insensible through 
laziness as to be, in the end, incapable of suffering. Nature inte 
the event of a non-payment of her demanda, a stern and merciless 
creditor. Therefore, boys and girls, off jackets and superabundant 
crinolines, and keep square your account with her.—N. Y, Sun. 


>. 


HAHITS IN THE PULPIT, 

A correspondent of the Christian Reflector is holding up a few 

ictures, true to life, for the notice of such of his clerical friends as 
en need of them, hoping the reflection will do noharm, He 
says :—T notice in some cases a hundkerchief habit in the pulpit, 
which has led me to inquire if that very necessary article is a part 
of theological training. 1 votive some ministers take it out of 
their pocket, as they do their sermona, and lay it on the pulpit. 
Some spread it out lengthwise through the middle of the Bible ; 
some roll it up, and tuck it under the Bible; some shake it ever 
few moments over their heads ; some clench it in their hand, as if 
they were going to throw it at the audience; and some keep 
crowding it into their pockets, and pulling it out again, with a 
nervous movement, as if they did not know what other use to 
make of their hands, I went once to hear a popular young preach- 
er, and as moch as half of his sermon was made up pocket-hand- 
pe pave and most of the other half was gold watch and scraps 

poetry. 


§ 
hie Grief for the dead! 
S Some fond memorial every day 
4 Is recognized, along our way, 
a Of their fond love, which we, alas, can ne'er repay! 
an serves in an inferior station. The name of bridegroom was formerly given to 
i BS the newly married, because it was customary for him to wait at table on his 
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” 
.. ; springs......When men will not be reasoned out of vanity, they mast be 
ea ridiculed out of it......Two Germans lately decided an eating and drinking 
| 
| | 
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| 
oe sketches, those that flowed from his pen in the first exuberence of his faucy, 
2 when be was first striving fora name. Bome of them are highly fuished aud 
- 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Kasur Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS 8 year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Lvitorial Melange. 


The Philadelphia Evening Journal prints an extract from a 
letter from England received by a gentleman of that city, which 
states the number of Sepoys slaughtered in the storming and cap- 
ture of Delhi at ten thousand. The Hollidaysburgh (Pa ) 
Standard relates a curious story. A farmer having discovered 
that the weevil had destroyed the greater part of his grain, was 
so exasperated that he used the most fearfally blasphemous ex- 

He left the barn, and went to the house, where he 
seated himself in a chair, where he had remained but a few min- 
utes, when he turned to his wife and asked her what she said. 
She replied that she had not spoken. “I thought,” said he, 
“that I heard somebody say that I must sit here till the judg- 
ment.” It is now alleged that he is still sitting in the chair, un- 
able to rise or speak, with his eyes rolling, and totally incapable 
of moving his body.——— James _D. Bemis, a printer, a native of 
Worcester county, who commenced his apprenticeship in this city, 
died recently at Brattleboro’, Vt., at the age of 74, having been 
the publisher of the Ontario Repository at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
fifty years ago.—— It was Heine, we think, the German poet and 
satirist, who denominated it the “chicken-pox of authorship” to 
produce a drama.—— The Portsmouth ( Va.) Transcript says that 
one of Portsmouth’s fair daughters will exhibit at the agricultural 
fair a beautiful and most elaborate piece of embroidery—the work 
of some two years’ labor—and containing between eight and nine 
hundred thousand stitches—— There are several reasons why 
French coffee is superior to English ; among the number are, that 
of being too much roasted, too finely ground, not using sufficient, 
and boiling it too long. In France, the best is only roasted to a 
crimson color, and closely covered during the process. Two 
ounces and a half are there used to a pint of water.—— A vine- 
yard near Strasbourg, France, has a vine on which 1157 bunches 
of grapes were grown this season, producing 156 litres, or about 
thirty-nine gallons of wine——From the 10th to the 12th of 
October, inclusive, there was no revolution in Mexico. One old 
Mexican gentleman hung himself in consequence of this state of 
affairs on the eleventh. He left a note intimating that he had 
been accustomed to his revolution every morning after breakfast, 
for the last forty years, and that he couldn’t live to see his coun- 
try degenerate, etc.—— There are $300,000,000 of gold and silver 
coin in cireulation, being nearly double the amount of bank 
notes. Every policeman in London Wilks about twenty miles 
a day, besides attending the police office. The regulations for 
communication are so perfect that if it were requisite the whole 
force might be assembled together in two hours.—— It is pleasant 
to be able to chronicle a continued improvement in the money 
market. The constant flow of the precious metals into the coun- 
try, has already had some effect upon financial affairs —— Alex- 
ander Hill has obtained $2000 of the Providence and Worcester 
Railroad, for injuries received about a year since, in the city of 
Providence.—— The cholera is creeping up north by the coast of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. In the south of Sweden its ravages are 
diminishing. It has carried off about five thousand persons in 
the latter country, in some districts sweeping away ten per cent. 
of the population.—— One Isaac Patterson, a citizen of Caswell 
county, N. C., was found dead in the road near the town, having 
fallen from his buggy, and, when discovered, one of the wheels 
of the vehicle was resting upon his neck, the blood was oozing 
from his ears and nose, and his neck was broken. It is said that 
he was intoxicated.——-“ A borrowed horse and your own spurs 
make short miles,” is a Danish rendering of a rather universal 
practice. A rumor is current in London to the effect that Mr. 
Russell, the historian of the Crimean war, is about to start at once 
for India, acting as representative of the Times with the army, 
and transmitting letters to that journal by every mail. 


Arrican Beties.—Hamilton, the traveller, says :—“I had an 
opportunity of admiring the pitch to which the passion of the sex 
for ornament may be carried ; it put all the agonies of a corona- 
tion toilet to shame. Two of the Sheik’s slaves, whose only dress 
was a piece of cotton round the middle, had their dark bodies en- 
tirely covered with a most elaborate pattern in relief, produced 
by slashes, into which some extraneous matter had been rubbed, 
to form a raised cicatrice. Pride suffers no pain, so that I sup- 
pose the operation was as agreeable as it certainly must have been 
protracted. Dhe effect was pleasing—something like embossed 
black leather.” 


A Labor oF Hancuzns.—“ Boy,” said a fashionably dressed 
young man to the servant of one of his companions, “is your 
master at home?” “ Yas, sir,” replied the the boy, “ master is 
at ‘ome, but he’s confined to his room, He's a growin’ of moos- 
tarshes, and aint allowed to see anybody but his ‘airdresser.” 


Easity PLEASED.—Some grown up people are very easily sat- 
isfied, “ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” A western 


editor expressed his delight at having nearly been called “honey” | 


by the gal he loves, because she saluted him as “Old Beeswax,” 
at their last meeting. Y 


Ansence or Minp.—The latest case of absence of mind is 
that of a young lady who, on returning from a walk with her 
lover, the other evening, rapped him on the face, and bade good- 
night to the door. 


GHiavsive Gatherings. 
‘There is a great scarcity of servant girls in Kansas. W: 
A whale was seen in Sandwich Bay, Mass., a few days ago, 
about half a mile from shore. o 
This country has just garnered a of agricultural products 
of the value millions of 
Mr. Elihu Thayer, of Hingham, Mass., raised a small quantity 
The late Dr. Daniel Collins, of Willi left his will 
$12,000 as a school fund for that town, and to the 
Colonization Society 


In Rockville, Conn., 1300 frogs have been found together in a 
spring only four feet in diameter, and it is guessed there were as 
many more remaining in the spring. 
youth, was an officer in 

A dent of the New York Day Book that the 
be open for will policemen to 
preserve order, during the hard times. 


In Montreal, a dry goods firm has been selling superfine flour at 
five dollars a barrel to its customers, to encourage them to make 
their own bread, and an immense trade is thus secured. 

A letter from Shelbyville, Tenn., says that there will be fatted 
for market from one hundred and fifty thousand to two hundred 
— within an area of fifty miles each way from that 

t. 

The cook in a family residing at Augusta, Ga., recently found 
in the gizzard of a chicken a cone-shaped piece of solid gold, 
worth about five dollars. The chicken cost at the market thirty 
cents. 

Specie is flowing into the country most freely, and it is gene- 
rally conceded by our wisest and shrewdest men that in the course 
of a few months, the business channels will be open with increased 
activities. 

Mr. Daniel Richardson, of Hopkinton, Mass., was killed lately, 
in a singular manner. He was prying a stone with an iron bar, 
and when pulling upon it with his full strength, it gave way, and 
he fell with great violence upon his back, the bar at the same time 
striking him in the stomach, killing him instantly. 

One of the effects of the present commercial crisis, is an ebb in 
the hitherto flowing tide of emigration. To see a ship laden with 
emigrants is now a novel sight; 340 

gers sai m New York to Liverpool in a sailing vessel, 
y, all destined for Ireland. 

A tree was blown down by the wind across the stage road from 
Grand Rapids to Kalamazoo, Mich. The driver saw it falling, 
but could not check his team soon enough to prevent its striking 
his wheel horses, killing both of them. The leaders, separated 
from the pole, ran away. Eleven passengers in the coach, and 
the driver, eseaped injury. 

A young man, named William Cooper, was accidentally shot b 
his father, recently, while hunting in the neighborhood A Sous 
town, Pa. The usher had fired his gun at a pheasant, when one 
of the shot therefrom glancéd und cweck the com im the 
through which it is sup to have entered his brain, and caused 
his almost instant death. 

A remarkable instance of the restoration of hearing and speech 
has just occurred in Orange County, Va. A little deaf mute, 
very sickly, seven years of age, daughter of a Mr. Fletcher, was 
taken down with typhoid fever, from which she recovered, her 

health greatly improved ; and, most remarkable, her 
speech and hearing were restored to her! 

The Easton (Pa.) 8 mentions an incident of an old gentle- 
man, recently deceased in Lehigh County, who had been suspect- 
ed of having considerable money in his house, although no one 
knew the amount. On examining the premises after his death, 
no less than $11,000 were found in specie, which he had doubtless 
been saving and concealing for many years. 

The Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette states that during a heavy rain on 
a Sunday night, lately, live lizards, some of them measuring four 
inches in length, came from the clouds like manna, though neither 
as plenty nor half as welcome. They were found crawling on the 
sidewalks and in the streets like fugitive infantile alligators, in 
ee localities where they were accustomed to 


A verdict has just been rendered for heavy damages against the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company. The conductor of a train, 
it seems, put the plaintiff off at night when some twelve miles from 
the station. He had a $100 bill, the smallest, and the conductor 
would neither change the money nor allow the plaintiff to ride to 
ee ee i but dumped him down in 

dark. 


Persons purchasing railroad tickets will frequently find a print- 
ed notice upon oem” Good for this day only.” X judge F the 
western part of New York State has just decided that this is of no 
oe force, and that a r, having purchased a railroad 
icket from one point to another, had a eee any train 
he chose, stopping over at any place on road a day or more, 
at his pleasure. 

A terrible accident occurred, recently, to in McKibbon, of 
Mobile, the oldest pilot on the upper bar at that place. He was 
sleeping in a berth on board the Henry Clay, from which he rose 
and went on the — deck, and by some accident fell over the 
spot where the was in full play. In a moment his head was 
severed from his body, and at the next revolution of the shaft, one 
arm was cut off, and the entire form ripped and emptied of all its 
parts. 

A remarkable escape from death occurred, a few days since, in 
Merrimack, N. H. A party was in an outer room of Mr. John- 
son’s residence, endeavoring to catch a chicken for breakfast, when 
the fowl threw down and discharged a gun that was standing in 
the corner of the room. The charge, which was yery heavy, 
passed th: the door, and also through the dress and very near 
the body of Mrs. Sands, and then entered the ceiling above the 
sofa upon which Mr. Sands had been sitting. Had he remained 
in the position a half minuie leager, he must have been killed, as 
his heart was directly in the range of the shot. 

The use and abuse of the lightning 
——_ in a which occurred on board 

for Sydney. She was struck by the electric fluid, which 
was seen to pass down her conductor at her royal main masthead. 
But unfortunately the rod, which passed outside of the ship abreast 
of an emigrant’s bunk, came in contact with an iron bolt just at 
that spot, and the lightning being thus diverted from its downward 
course, glanced inwards, and killed the poor man in his bunk. 
He wes baad, as the master states, “dried up like a mummy,” 
but no further damage was done. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


NOwW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS! 
SUBSCRIBE EARLY! 

We have made arrangements to produce, in the coming year, 

the best volume of Tue Fiac or ovr Usion which we have yet 

published. It is now twelve years since we commenced this favor- 


ite journal, and at no time have we had so large a subscription 
list, or so heavy an edition, as at this moment. This success is the 
result of no spasmodic effort, but arises from a steady, unflagging 
purpose to present to the public a truly valuable journal, beauti- 
fully printed upon the finest material, and in the best style. The 
new volume will commence with one of the choicest original nauti- 


cal stories we have ever published, entitled : 
THE SCARLET FLAG: 


THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


The most popular novelette writer in the country, and one 
whose stories have found more readers than any writer on this 
side of the Atlantic. The period of this story is that of the daring 
Buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea, whose marvellous doings and 
strange organization will be given with vivid truthfulness. 

The coming volume of Tar Fiac or our Union will present 
the best array of original novelettes which we have ever given in one 
year, all finely illustrated by original drawings. We have several 
new and popular contributors also engaged, and have a fund of 
spicy and highly entertaining sketches, tales and adventures in 
store for the coming volume. 

The present popular style of our paper will be continued, and 
we have some additional improvements, which will be introduced 
for the benefit and pleasure of our army of readers. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


10 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate. shail receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tas or ovr Unton, and one copy of Batiou’s Picroarat, 
taken together, $4 per annum. 

To any person who sends us a club of fifty subscribers, with the money, we 
will present a complete set of Batiou’s PicroriaL, in twelve bound volumes, 
full gilt, with illumined covers, title-pages and indexes, uniformly and ele- 
gantly bound, the wholesale price of which is $24. Here is a chance for apy 
— to obtain a superbly illustrated library, containing over ‘en thousand 

jant engravings, without money ! M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Foreign tems. 


The Moniteur says there is am excess in the revenue of France 
for 1858, of 48,000,000 francs. 

A reduction to the amount of thirteen millions of francs is de- 
manded in the estimates of the war office. This, says the corre- 
spondent of the Times, means a reduction in the army. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh states that an enormous reduction 
in the Russian army, amounting to five-eighths, is taking place, 
and that this disarmament was decreed before the Stuttgardt 
interview. 

The death of Gen. Cavaignac last month has saddened a wide 
cirele. Cavaignac was brave as his sword and true and honest as 
his steel. His conduct in suppressing the Parisian insurrection of 
1848 was admirable, and at one sine he stood fair for the presi- 
dency of France. 

Accounts from Lisbon state that the epidemic which now affects 
Lisbon, is sweeping away large numbers of the upper and middle 
classes. The average mortality is 60 perday. ‘The letters from 
the capital state that the shops are closed, Lisbon nearly deserted, 
and business all but suspended. 


Sands of Gold. 


... To feel is my nature. “It is my thought, my act.—J/udd. 

.... A reflective, thinking, inquiring life is really the most 
exalted.— Humboldt. 

.... The man of meditation is happy, not for an hour, or a 
day, but quite round the circle of his years.—Jsaac Tayior. 

.... What a wonderful incongruity it is fora man to see the 
doubtfulness in which things are involved, and yet be impatient 
out of action, or vehement in it.— Butler. 

.... Consultation and election, which are two motions in us, 
make but one in God ; his action springing from his power at the 
first touch of his will.—Sir Thomas Browne. 

.... There is a vigilance and judgment about trifles, which 
men only get by living in a crowd; and those are the trifles of 
detail, on which the success of execution depends — Horner. 

.... It is much easier to think right without doing right, than 
to do right without thinking right. Just thoughts may, and wo- 
fully often do, fail of producing just deeds; but just deeds are 
sure to beget just thoughts.—Guesses at Truth. 


Soker’s Budget. 
When is a pigeon like a drinking vessel? When it’s a tumbler. 
It was never determined until recently who struck Billy Patter- 
son. No one doubts now that he was struck by the panic. 


Inebriated individual to driver of hearse—“ There—ere’s a 
*bus. Sto-sto-stop—got room for one more?” A grave mistake, 
that. 


A lady said to her husband that she had read the art of love 
just to make herself agreeable to him. “1 had rather have your 

ve without the art,” he replied. 

Jones says his lady-love follows the commands of Scripture 
literally ia one thing, at least—she is always casting beams from 
her eyes—bless the little dear ! 

A certain cockney bluebeard, overcome by his sensibilities, 
fainted at the grave of his fourth — “ What can we do with 
him?” asked a perplexed friend of his. “Let him alone,” said 
waggish bystander ; “he'll soon re-wive.” 
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